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LOST LINE BECAUSE 
OF EXCHANGE RULE 


See & Depew’s Exchange Application 
Returned as All Officers of Corpor- 
ation Did Not Sign 








LEADING OUTSIDE BROKERS 





Million-Dollar Risk Doesn’t Go to 
Agreement Companies—Will Not 
Sign Now 





Behind the loss of a million dollar 
line by companies in the Suburban 
Fire Insurance Exchange is an inter- 
esting story. 

A. B. See & Depew, a New York 
brokerage house which has been active 
for fifty-nine years, decided to sign 
the New York Suburban Exchange 
agreement after being opposed to sign- 
ing ever since the Exchange was 
formed. It is said that there are only 
two well-known brokerage concerns 
which havenft signed. The applica- 
tion of A. B. See & Depew, signed by 
Henry E. Wood, its vice-president, went 
forward to the Exchange. The Ex- 
change returned the application with 
the statement that it would have to 
bear the signatures of all officers of 
the brokerage house. 

Mr. Depew Indignant 

R. Henry Depew, president, has de- 
clined emphatically, saying that he re- 
gards the request as almost an im- 
pertinence in view of his known at- 
titude with reference to the Suburban 
agreement, In the meantime, a million 
dollar line which the brokers were on 
the eve of placing was given to com- 
panies not members of the Exchange. 

In discussing the situation Mr. De- 
pew said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“From the start we have taken ex- 
ception to the 10 per cent. commission 
feature of suburban business as being 
unfair. Also we did not believe and 
we do not to-day believe that the com- 
panies can control the situation and 
compel the observance of the agree- 
ment because the territory is too large 
and there are too many interests 
involved, one reason being that the 
business is mostly cream and there 
is a great demand for it. We have 
always been able to protect our clients, 
handling business in a manner that we 
thought was to their best interests. 

Plea to Join 

“Then came the movement of the 
Fire Brokers’ Association for a 15 per 
cent. commission in the suburban field, 
and the attempt to induce leading 
brokers still outside to come in. Many 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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“ Che largest fire insurance company in America’ 





ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Automobile Registered Mail 
Commissions Rents 

Hail Sprinkler Leakage 
Marine—Inland-Ocean Tourists’ Baggage 
Parcel Post Use and Occupancy 
Profits Windstorm 
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Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
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“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES.” 
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OF J. C. CUMMINS, President FOR 
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AGENTS CHEER NAME 
OF CHARLES E. HUGHES 


“Our Next President,” Says Head of 
Brown University, to New England 
Insurance Congress 








WOODS AND PRIDDY SPEAK 





Latter Tells Part-Time Position—Pro- 
bationary Licenses for Agents in 
Big Cities 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 

Providence, R. I., June 14.—The New 
England Life Insurance Congress, held 
on Wednesday, at the Pomham Club, 
near Providence, was well attended and 
lively. President Alexander S. Browne, 
of the Boston Association, who was in 
the chair, said that the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters was born 
in New England; a part of the country 
where the lapse ratio is lowest and 
where people stick to a policy after they 
pay the first premium. Among the 
company representatives at the Con- 
gress were Glover S. Hastings, New 
England Mutual; Winslow Russell and 
A. C. Edmunds, Phoenix Mutual Life 
(which had eighteen agents present); 
and William C. Johnson, Equitable Life. 
President Woods and Vice-President 
Priddy, of the National Association, 
made the leading speeches. It was the 
third Congress that has been held, 
Mrs. Florence Shaal, president of the 
New England Women’s Life Under- 
writers’ Assn., headed a delegation of 
nineteen attractive and _ successful 
women, every one of whom is a student 
of insurance. 

The women sat in a corner by them- 
selves and led the applause when a 
speaker brought out a telling point. 

Applaud Name of Hughes 

President Faunce, of Brown Univers- 
ity, was given a great reception when 
he appeared as the first formal speaker. 
After telling how busy he is preparing 
for the Brown Commencement he said 
he was also awaiting next week the ap- 
pearance at Brown University of “the 
next President of the United States.” 
It had already been printed that a cer- 
tain gentleman named Hughes is to be 
the principal speaker at the Brown 
Commencement. His reference to the 
Republican candidate was received up- 
roariously by the delegates. 

In talking of success President 
Faunce said that in his youth he had 
fed upon Oliver Optic who so fascinated 
him that his idea of “making good” was 
the barefoot boy who came to the big 
city and eventually grew enormously 
wealthy. But, as his ideals changed he 
became disgusted with selfish material- 
ism as an interpretation of success, and 
now his idea of a man who has achieved 
greatness can be found in such careers 
as that of Booker T. Washington, born 
a slave and eventually becoming the 
teacher and leader of his race; in other 
words the men who are conserving the 
resources of human life. Years ago 
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PROCEEDINGS OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE INSURANCE CONGRESS 








Pittsburgh was interested only in con- 
serving steel (business of wincing by 
E. A. Woods). Now great forces in the 
smoky city are just as much interested 
in conserving men. 

Talking of efficiency Mr. Faunce told 
how big men save themselves strain: 
What we need to-day is not to struggle 
harder but with more common sense. 
We must attack more intelligently. The 
greatest men Mr. Faunce has met have 
the most. leisure time, because they 
know how to build up organizations, 
how to prepare and how to conserve 
their time... He concluded with an ar- 
gument for preparedness, and a plea for 
a recognition of the thousands of for- 
eigners who pass through Ellis Island 
and who give America much of its color, 
its love of music and art, men in whom 
we should inculcate our American 
ideals. 

Priddy Tells of Gentlemen’s Agreement 
‘Lawrence Priddy, president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York, began his talk by announcing the 
attitude of the New York Life regard- 
ing the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. At one time that Company 
was not enthusiastic over the Associa- 
tion but now its attitude is sympathetic, 
and Mr. Priddy prophesied that from 
now on a large number of New York 
Life men would join the Association. 
Mr. Priddy told members of the New 
England Congress the story of the fight 
on the “special policies,” paying 20 per 
cent. commissions to agents, with its 
successful culmination. His famous re- 
cital of the interview between himself 
and the officers of his Company, after 
the Hotel Astor meeting denouncing 
special policies, including one of the 
New York Life, went over big as usual, 
and the scrappy New York Association 
leader was cheered to the echo. After 
telling of the legislation that drove spe- 
cial policies off the market in New York 
he said that similar legislation will be 
introduced in all other States, and in- 
timated that the operating companies in 
New York have a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” with the agents to co-operate in 
helping to have such acts enacted. 
What Association Stands For 

In discussing the plans of the agents 
in fighting life insurance solicitors who 
are in reality in some other line of busi- 
ness, Mr. Priddy said that the Vermont 
act would be a model, as that law says, 
“the applicant intends to hold himself 
out as a life insurance agent and apply 
in good faith.” 

The model bill also reads that a su- 
perintendent of insurance “may issue” 
a license, instead of “must issue” a li- 
cense. 

“If the life insurance business is ever 
to be a profession everybody in life in- 
surance must get together and run out 
parasites, leeches, part-time men, or 
whatever you desire to call them,” he 
said. 

Mr. Priddy stopped a moment to out- 
line his own part-time views. They are 
about like this: He is not against part- 
time men in the country districts. In 
the cities he would be willing to issue a 
probationary license; good for about six 
months. That will tell whether a man 
really “holds himself’ out to be a life 
insurance agent. He told of the resolu- 
tions passed by the Northwest Con- 
gress. One thing that appealed to him 
was that an agent must apply under 
oath for a license. He told his audience 
to take home the Northwest Congress 
resolution, read it, and try and have 
similar resolutions passed. 

In discussing the New York Associa- 
tion Mr. Priddy said, indignantly: ‘We 
are not a kid gloved, silk stocking 
bunch.” This assertion he proceeded to 
prove by telling how the New York As- 
sociation is dealing with members or 
other agents who engage in unethical 
practices. One of the best stories he 


told was how he got hold of an elabo- 
rate set of figures which an agent had 
sent to a business man in an attempt to 
twist $65,000 of insurance. 


Mr. Priddy 


went to see him and demanded that he 
withdraw the figures. 

“They are actuarially correct,” said 
the agent. 

“They may be; I haven’t time to em- 
ploy an actuary to corroborate them,” 
retorted Mr. Priddy, “but they are eth- 
ically rotten. Furthermore, you will 
either agree to withdraw them, and to 
so notify the man to whom you gave 
them. Otherwise, I’ll make you explain 


to the Superintendent of Insurance.” 


The figures were withdrawn. Mr. 
Priddy also told how the New York As- 
sociation has compelled companies to 
cancel licenses of clerks and others who 
write insurance on heads of corpora- 
tions for whom they work. Another in- 
teresting statement made by Mr. Priddy 
was that he had induced a famous car- 
toonist to agree not to draw any more 
pictures poking fun at the life insur- 
ance profession. 

“We are trying to eliminate the im- 
proper agent,” he said, “and we are 
having success. The trouble is that 
we have been willing to fight the agent 
of some other company, but not our 
own. If we are to do anything we 
must have a backbone where we have 
been having a wishbone. Now, do we 
want the business handled by men who 
know the business or not?” asked Mr. 
Priddy. 

“We want insurance solicited by life 
insurance men,” shouted the crowd. 

Mr. Priddy, in talking of the boosts 
given to life ingurance by ministers, 
sprang a new one, saying, “It will not 
do any man any good to sing in churen 
‘Onward Christian Soldiers’ if the 
singer doesn’t carry life insurance.” 


President Woeds Makes Plea for Better 
Training 

E. A. Woods, president of the Na- 

tional Association of Life Underwriters, 


who followed Mr. Priddy, said that the 
St. Louis Convention will be the great- 
est selling convention ever held. 
“Salesmanship” is the keynote.. His 
text was the making of better sales- 


men. Vocational training is new. The 
oldest technological school is only 
fifty-one years old; the oldest law 


school in America was established in 
1821. To-day a certified public account- 
ant takes three years to get his degree. 
The matter of selecting persons is of 
more recent origin. Men went into 
different lines because they thought 
they were best fitted for that line. The 
time is coming when an institution will 
not take a man unless he shows special 
qualifications. He told of the pathos of 
thirty colored girls learning stenography 
in Pittsburgh when no negro will em- 
ploy a colored girl, and no white man 
will either. 

He said that the time is coming 
when companies will not employ agents 
unless they have some method of ascer- 
taining their fitness. -In life insurance 
fitness is more important than in any 
other profession. 


Metropolitan School 


The Metropolitan Life is consider- 
ing the founding of a school for agents, 
as it now takes about three months 
before the Company can _ ascertain 
whether the agent will be competent 
or not, said Mr. Woods, by way of 
illustration. 

There has been no selection of life 
insurance men and mighty little train- 
ing. We have not gone and picked 
this man and turned down that. In- 
stead we have gone and accepted 
men who have made failures in other 
lines at least once. That’s a handicap 
at the start. A man who, as a rule, 
does one thing better than another will 








former years?” 


at the death of the insured. 


municate with 





A MAN ASKED RECENTLY 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of New York 


is writing so much more business now than it wrote in 


One Reason Is 
A NEW WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 


which provides, in case of disability, for the payment of 
10% OF THE FACE AMOUNT of the policy each year during 
the lifetime of the insured and the payment of the 


FULL FACE AMOUNT of the policy to the Beneficiary 


Another Reason Is 


Scores of good life insurance salesmen have learned that 
the Germania is the company for 


MEN WHO WANT TO GROW 


If YOU are a man of that type it will pay you to com- 


T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


“Why is it that the 























* 10,000 agents, 


do another thing better than another. 

“I have been endeavoring to find out 
the wastage among life insurance 
agents,” said Mr. Woods. “Last year 
186,000 men licensed in United States. 
They represent 125,000 people, because 
people are being constantly hired and 
fired. Last year companies hired 60,- 
000 men who went out in a year. It 
is discouraging to think of the effect 
of that on your business and mine. 

“They all have _ friends. These 
friends and relatives blame the busi- 
ness for the failure, not the man. If 
every agent (who failed saw five men 
that would make 300,000 persons who 
gave life insurance a black eye. Now, 
if each one of these 60,000 failures saw 
50 men before they quit that would 
make 3,000,000 people who were made 
gun-shy of life insurance. These failures 
cost the companies at least $6,00@,000 
a year, a dead loss.” 


As to the remedy. Mr. Woods told 
of the organization in Pittsburgh a few 
weeks ago of the Carnegie Institute’s 
Research School, thirty of the biggest 
concerns in the United States joining 
to study the selection and training of 
salesmen. 

Life insurance companies are the 
leaders in the movement, including 
Metropolitan, Prudential, John Han- 
cock and Phoenix Mutual. It is cer- 
tain that we shall work out some 
diminution of sales wastage. 


What Becomes of Huebner Graduates 


There are now life insurance courses 
in 76 colleges. Out of Dr. Huebner’s 
U. of P. class 34 graduates are in in- 
surance. They are doing well. 


Records of four Baltimore men have 
been kept. They made $7.80 from each 
interview. 

The Metropolitan in 1908 had 15,000 
agents; hired 17,000 persons; agents 
had averaged $12.50. Last year with 
agents averaged twice 
as much. In the meantime the Com- 
pany made its great increase of busi- 
ness. 

The future life insurance man will 
be trained; he will represent, not mis- 
represent, the most important business 
in the world. He will be the most 
welcomed visitor in an office. He will 
come into the business to stay and his 
chances of success will be greater. 
Mr. Woods was given an ovation at the 
conclusion of his speech. 


Collett Cup 


General Agent George H. Collett, of 
the State Mutual, champion swimmer 
of Narragansett Pier, presented a silver 
cup to the man making the best three- 
minute talk on interesting a _pros- 
pect generally. C. C. Gilman, of Bos- 
ton, National Life of Vermont, won. 
The three-minute talks will be pub- 
ees by The Eastern Underwriter next 
week. 


Hospitality Note 


Granville S. Standish, of the Stan- 
dish Advertising Agency, was the last 
speaker. His subject was salesman- 
ship. 

Maurice H. Stearns, of the John Han- 
cock, and Jed Jones, of the Equitable, 
entertained a number of life insurance 
men and women after the Congress at 
two of the country clubs. 





SEIZED PREPAREDNESS SLOGAN 


Vice-President R. W. Stevens of the 
Illinois Life took advantage of the agita- 
tion for preparedness to start a business 
campaign on the subject, and June, 
Preparedness Month, has so far pro- 
duced a substantial increase in new 
business. The basis of the campaign 
is outlined as follows by Vice-Presi- 
dent Stevens: 

“Life insurance is not only individual 
preparedness of the very finest sort but 
it is within the reach of every man 
who is physically fit.” 
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How Hughes Became 
A National Figure 


—_——_ 


“LAWYER’S LAWYER” WHEN RE- 
TAINED BY ARMSTRONG 
COMMITTEE 





Asked to Become Counsel Because of 
His Great Knowledge of 
Mathematics 





Although Charles E. Hughes, through 
his connection with the Armstrong In- 
surance Committee of 1905-6, was in- 
directly responsible for the driving 
from the field of life insurance thou- 
sands of agents, many of whom never 
returned, and the publicity given to 
his cross-examinations of insurance 
officials by the daily papers gave life 
insurance companies and their repre- 
sentatives a body blow from which it 
took some time to recover, there is little 
resentment felt towards him by life 
insurance men individually, and no re- 
sentment by life insurance as a whole. 
He has not, therefore, antagonized what 
would be called “the life insurance 
vote,” if there were any such thing, 
which there is not. On the other hand, 
it can be stated that the life insurance 
men of the country took the keenest 
interest in the events leading up to 
and consummating in his nomination; 
and in view of the fact that it was the 
life insurance investigation which gave 
the career of Charles E. Hughes a 
momentum which has carried him to the 
highest position which can be occupied 
by a man in a political party—its 
nominee for President—some comment 
upon his share in the investigation 
seems worth making at the present 
time. 


Reduced Number of Policies 

While the laws enacted as a result 
of the Armstrong Investigation limitea 
the amount of insurance written they 
never in reality limited the amount of 
insurance outstanding. Actual, real, 
genuine insurance was not lopped off. 
What was curtailed was the number of 
policies. In the old days the trouble 
had been that too many policies were 
placed that were not wanted. They 
were put on the books in the mad 
rush of competition embracing evils of 
abnormally high commissions, fancy 
bonuses and a general all around forc- 
ing of production. As a result policies 
did not stick. The Armstrong laws 
placed production on a sound basis; 
business was written to be retained and 
not to make a record,andas a result the 
business entirely recovered some time 
ago on its legitimate side. After the 
smoke of battle cleared away the public 
soon came to understand and to believe 
that life insurance was in a stronger 
position than ever before and the com- 
panies more securely entrenched. The 
net result of the investigation, there- 
fore, was legislation in the real inter- 
ests of the business. 

And, speaking of the evils that were 
uncovered in 1905-6 it is now seen that 
they were the product of conditions, 
and not the maladroit acts of a group 
of leaders. Competition had led men 
to do as others did, and no one set of 
men or groups of men were in a posi- 
tion to stop it. They were all leading 
towards a precipice, the edge of which 
they finally reached. Hundreds of men 
in the business had secretly hoped for 
a reform and when the State stepped 
in there was general satisfaction after 
the first gasp of horror at the publicity. 
They were glad that the business was 
to be relieved of the evils which beset 
it. The first opposition to the investiga- 
tion was instinctive, the opposition to 
save their business from what at the 
early stage looked to be annihilation. 
It was the antagonistic attitude to- 
wards legislative reform of corporations 
then existing. It is interesting to note 
that there has been an entire change 
in the attitude of corporations (life in- 
surance and others) towards measures 
of legislative reform; that the present 
spirit is one of co-opera‘ion to the end 


that extreme and destructive legisla- 
tion be prevented, while those engaged 
in improper legislation be restrained 
from carrying out their aims. 

But to get back to Mr. Hughes. There 
had been a lot in the newspapers about 
the affairs of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, particularly with refer- 
ence to James Hazen Hyde and E. H. 
Harriman, and a preliminary report had 
been made on the Society by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance. The Legisla- 
ture had appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the business of life insurance, 
one paragraph of the Legislature’s 
resolution being as follows: 


Start of Investigation 

“Whereas, the inquisitorial powers of 
the Superintendent of Insurance are 
limited to the examination of the of- 
ficers and agents of the companies and 
their books with reference to their 
business, and with a view of their 
solvency, chiefly, and it is expedient 
that as a basis for legislation the opera- 
tions of such life insurance companies 
should be investigated as fully and as 
promptly as may be.” 

The committee consisted of Senators 
William W. Armstrong, chairman; Will- 
iam J. Tully and Daniel J. Riordan and 
Assemblymen James T. Rogers, William 
W. Wemple, Robert L. Cox, Ezra P. 
Prentice and John McKeown. Two of 
these men afterwards became and are 
prominent in life insurance. Mr. Cox 
is now general counsel and manager 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. Mr. Tully is general solici- 
tor for the Metropolitan Life. The first 
hearing of the joint committee was held 
in New York City on September 6, 1905. 

Wanted a Lawyer Who Knew 
Mathematics 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion of just how Charles E. Hughes 
became one of the counsel for the com- 
mittee. 

Members of the committee realized 
that few lawyers are familiar with 
accounting and bookkeeping and felt 
that it was essential in an investigation 
of life insurance companies that they 
have among their counsel one who 
knew mathematics and bookkeeping 
from every angle. 

The committee already had in Judge 
James McKeen an erudite and unusu- 
ally able counselor who was doing 
splendid work but the mathematician 
and accountancy expert was not yet in 
sight. 

Practicing in New York in the early 
nineties was a lawyer of tremendous 
abilities, and exceptional education, 
named Charles E. Hughes. He was an 
industrious worker and possessed a 
mental equipment which had so com- 
mended itself to other lawyers that he 
often acted for them in an advisory 
capacity, being known in down town 
New York as “a lawyer’s lawyer.” 
With such a reputation he was retained 
as counsel in a gas investigation in 
New York City during which he showed 
almost uncanny powers as an inquisitor 
and he also displayed a knowledge of 
the finer points of mathematics which 


attracted wide attention among experts. 
Knowing of the work that Mr. Hughes 
had done in the gas inquiry some of 
the members of the Committee sug- 
gested his name as the very man for 
whom they were looking to become 
joint counsel with Judge McKeen. 

Mr. Hughes was in Europe. The 
Committee sent him a cable offering 
him the vacant place on their staff. 
He accepted it. 

Mr. Hughes Takes Helm 

Mr. Hughes began the examina- 
tion of the first witness on page 19 of 
Volume No. 1, of the testimony, and 
did not let uwp—except for a few inter- 
rogatories asked by Chairman Arm- 
strong and other committeemen—until 
the end of the last volume, after thou- 
sands of pages of testimony had been 
taken by stenographers. 


Pen Picture of Man 

In the succeeding weeks he examined 
not only the leaders—and many others 
in the life insurance world—but the 
financial giants of the town. All wit- 
nesses were alike to Hughes. He played 
no favorites. They found confronting 
them a tall dark-whiskered giant, with 
the coldest, most searching eye that in- 
quisitor ever had, who as he inter- 
rogated paced backwards and forward 
in long, slow moving glides, ready to 
pounce like a great mountain panther 
upon every fact that would further the 
investigation. It must not be thought, 
however, that he was cruel or unfair. 
Time and again he permitted witnesses 
to return to the stand and add some- 
thing to their stories which they had 
overlooked or _ forgotten. He was 
courtesy itself in his treatment of wit- 
nesses. However, many a man who did 
return dropped facts which were quickly 
seized and made much of. 

The insurance men soon after the 
inquiry started took the position that 
they had nothing to conceal, and they 
did their best to answer as clearly as 
possible every question, and Hughes 
was omnivorous. The position of the 
witnesses was as bad as it could be, 
because dozens of newspaper corre- 
spondents listened wide-eared to make 
yellow journal capital out of every fact 
that to them appeared damaging. 
Reputations went by the board; some 
toppling heavily under most pathetic 
circumstances. 


Remarkable Grasp of Situation 

The inquiry had not been long un- 
der way before it was seen that Mr. 
Hughes had a most amazing grasp of 
the situation. Insurance men were par- 
ticularly struck with the rare nature of 
his mind and his keen logic when he 
cross-examined actuaries after they had 
spoken dozens of pages of testimony 
uninterrupted. Of course, there were 
scores of tipsters who gave the iIn- 
quisitor points, and many life insur- 
ance agents worked almost openly with 
him, giving ammunition. Thousands of 
letters were received by the committee 
and digested, and every crank who had 
@ grievance against an insurance com- 
pany or an insurance man wrote a 


(Continued on page 7.) 
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MAKES ADJUSTMENT OF RATES 





.CHANGES AFFECT ALL FORMS 





Provident Life & Trust Action Long 
Under Consideration—Net Results 
of Revision 


The Provident Life & Trust Company 
of Philadelphia has made a complete 
revision of its premium rates to become 
effective July 1. The effect of the 
change is not uniform on the different 
policy forms, but while materially low- 
ering the rates in some cases, there are 
slight increases in others. Furthermore, 
single forms show a varying adjustment 
of the rates at different ages running 
from an increase at ages under 20 or 
25 to a decrease of as much as $1.50 at 
age 45. 

With but few exceptions the premium 
rates of the Provident Life & Trust 
have not been changed since 1868. 
They were originally computed on the 
old New England mortality table with 
interest at 4 per cent. and a change to 
the American experience table with in- 
terest at 31% per cent. has been under 
contemplation by the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Company for a long time. 
The reserves have been figured on the 
American experience table. 


Effect of Revision 


In making the readjustment the Com- 
pany took advantage of the opportunity 
to minimize the disadvantages and 
bring out the advantages incident to 
the change. Many of the changes in 
the premium rates are only slight while 
others, as in the case of the 20 payment 
life form, are substantial at the older 
ages. 

The original life rate shows a de- 
crease at age 25 and over. The thirty 
year endowment shows an increase at 
age 20 from $27.44 to $28.89, and at age 
50 it reduces the premium from $47.65 
to $45.51. The twenty payment life pol- 
icy at age 25 raises the premium from 
$26.75 to $27.24 but at age 45 there is a 
decrease from $43.46 to $42.99. 

Following are the rates in detail on 
one endowment form: 

20 Payments 
Endowment Payable in 


30 25 





Age Life years years years 
20 $25.00 $29.83 $35.80 $40.08 
21 25.41 29.98 35-90 40.17 
22 25.84 30.17 36.02 40.27 
23 26.28 30.36 36.15 40.38 
o4 20.75 30.57 36.28 40.48 
25 27.24 30.81 36.42 40.6: 
26 27.74 31.07 36.59 40.75 
27 28.26 31.35 36.76 40.89 
28 28.80 31.65 36.96 41.04 
29 29.36 31.97 37.16 41.21 
30 29.95 32.33 37-39 41.39 
31 30.57 32.72 37-63 41.60 
32 31.21 33-14 37-90 41.80 
33 31.87 33.60 38.19 42.04 
34 32.57 34-10 38.52 42.31 
35 33-32 34.65 38.88 42.61 
36 34.08 35-24 39.28 42.92 
37 34.87 35.88 39.71 43-27 
38 35-71 36.57 40.18 43-66 
39 36.60 37.32 40.71 44.99 
40 37-53 38.13 41.29 44-57 
41 38.51 41.93 45.09 
4- 39-54 42.63 45.66 
43 40.63 43-40 46.31 
44 41.78 44-24 47-03 
45 42.99 45-17 47.81 
46 44.28 46.18 48.68 
47 45-65 47-3 49.64 
48 47.11 48.52 50.71 
49 48.66 49.85 51.88 


50 50.29 cout cose 51.29 53.16 





ADVANCE UNION CENTRAL MEN 





John D. Sage and Allan Waters Move 
Up in Company’s Official 
Family 





John D. Sage, heretofore second vice- 
president of the Union Central Life of 
Cincinnati, has been advanced to the 
first vice-presidency, succeeding E. P. 
Marshall who died recently. 

Allan Waters, who has been super- 
intendent of agencies for the Company 
for twelve years, has been elected sec- 
ond vice-president succeeding Mr. Sage. 
Mr. Waters will continue as superin- 
tendent of agencies as well. 

The Union Central has also appointed 
Dr. William Muhlberg as its medical 
director. 
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WHAT IS MOST POPULAR FORM? 
20-PAYMENT BIGGEST SELLER 


Interesting Comparison by Travelers 
Shows Term Next—Ordinary 
Ranks Third 


The Travelers’ of Hartford has pre- 
pared some statistics intended to show 
what is the most popular form of policy 
apd the comparative demand for the 
various forms. In this tabulation 20- 
payment life ranks first with a consid- 
erable lead over other forms. Term is 
second, ordinary third and 20-year en- 
dowment fourth. The ranking is based 
on number of policies. A tabulation 
based on volume would have shown 
changes in respect to some forms. 
While in general the Travelers’ figures 
reflect the relative popularity of the 
different policies, the experience would 
naturally differ in different companies. 

The Travelers’ figures, which are 
besed on the paid-for business of 1915, 
show that 27 per cent. of all policies 
were on the 20-payment life plan, and 
the Company estimates that the results 
for the current year would show an 
even higher percentage favoring this 
form. The results of the compilation 
follow: 








2 ¢. 
No. of To 
Kind Policies Tot No. 
TIN ok ssiscessaveivcaess 4,306 18.4 
SD POFMOR Wieicisccecccosscess 6,372 27.2 
Other limited payment life.... 235 1.0 
20 payment life G. E, A........ 2,099 8.9 
Insurance with cash settlement 435 1.9 
Reversionary annuities ........ 8 aan 
FOE THB 6 ociccccccwwcsccccececs 151 6 
Joint endowment ,........--.++ 185 8 
20 year endowment............+. 3,515 15.0 
Other endowment ............++. 685 2.9 
Insurance to 65 with life in- 
COME OF PENSION........eeeeeee 2.6 
WEE ccnGponerenasseshtenscenndes 4,855 20.7 
| ae ee eT eer 2 


+450 100.0 

Commenting on the tabulation the 
Company says: 

“Of the above 3,649 contracts, or 15.6 
per cent. of the total have been issued 
upon the premium reduction form. In 
this statement income policies other 
than those of insurance to sixty-five 
with life income or pension are not 
given separately, but are included gen- 
erally in the ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment, or endowment forms. 

“Instalment forms of insurance have 
been widely advertised by the insur- 
ance companies, but the percentage of 
these contracts issued is unfortunately 
small. One reason for this is that the 
income from policies of $1,000 or $2,- 
00C seems insignificant. They are most 
attractive generally only as sold in com- 
paratively large amounts where the 
yearly or monthly income is material. 
If the comparison were on the basis 
of the amounts of insurance the instal- 
ment policies would show up more 
prominently, but even then the ratio 
would be too small. Their growth, 
however, is a matter merely of time 
and education.” 





HONOR PRESIDENT JOHNSON 

The National Life, U. S. A. of Chicago, 
designated May as “Johnson Month” 
in honor of its president, A. M. Johnson, 
and two hundred and sixty-five agents 
wrote $2,909,310—the largest single 
month in its history. The F. L. Wilkin- 
son & Sons Agency, of eastern Ten- 
nessee and Alabama, led the producers, 
with $221,496. Alfred MacArthur, gen- 
eral agent at Chicago, and president 
of the Chicago Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, carried off the honors for 
personal production, with $135,000. To 
June i, this Company’s business is 
54 per cent. ahead of the same period 
of 1915. The Company attributes this 
increase in large measure to the gen- 
erally improved .business conditions, 
but also in part to the closer touch 
with its agents through its weekly 


paper. 


WHEELER WITH SCRANTON LIFE 

W. A. Wheeler, formerly president 
of the Union National Life of Phila- 
delphia, has formed a general agency 
for the Scranton Life in Philadelphia. 





‘ Prospect 


AGENT MISSED A GOOD POINT 


“Tipped” Him to Unusual 
. Argument in Selling Corporation 
Insurance 





An interesting and effective selling 
point in connection with business life 
insurance which has probably escaped 
the notice of most field men, was 
brought out when the Equitable So- 
ciety of New York, answering a per- 
plexed agent, explained a chance re- 
mark of the head of a corporation 
whom the agent was soliciting. 

This agent explained that during a 
conversation with the president of the 
Corporation in question concerning a 
large policy, the man remarked that 
the cost to the corporation would be 
very much less than the premium 
quoted. The agent did not want to 
raise any issue, so let the point go 
without disputing it, although he was 
at a loss to know what the prospect 
meant. 

Undoubtedly he referred to the fact 
that the increased surrender value of 
the policy each year partly offset the 
premium. When a corporation carries 
life insurance on its officers certain 
entries are made on its books each 
time a premium is paid, the effect of 
which is that so much cash is taken 
out and so much cash surrender value 
is added to assets. To illustrate: sup- 
pose the annual premium on the policy 
were $1,000, the dividend $150.00, the 
cash surrender value prior to the pay- 
ment of premiums $3,500, and the cash 
surender value after payment of pre- 
mium $4,200; the company would credit 
its cash account with the net amount 
paid out, namely, $850.00, and would 
immediately debit sundry assets with 
$700.00, being the increase in the cash 
surrender value of the policy. Thus 
when the financial statement of the 
corporation was issued it would show 
that the payment of the premium of 
$1,000 had diminished the property of 
the corporation only $150.00, this being 
the difference between the cash paid 
and the amount gained by the Com- 
pany. The result would be precisely 
the same to the individual if he kept a 
double entry set of books showing his 
financial condition. 





FARMERS & TRADERS 

The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has completed an examination of 
the Farmers & Traders Life Insurance 
Company of Syracuse. According to 
the report the Company was incorpo- 
rated July 3, 1912, as the Farmers Na- 
tional Life and began writing business 
in July, 1914, issuing non-participating 
policies only. On September 17, 1914, 
the name of the Company was changed 
to the Farmers & Traders Life. 
report shows that the statement of the 
Company’s condition as of December 
31, 1915, revealed assets of $278,981, 
against which were liabilities, includ- 
ing $200,000, capital stock of $225,785, 
leaving a net surplus of $53,196—a de- 
crease of $1,783 from the surplus re- 
ported by the Company. 

The examiners recommend 
changes. 


some 





PICTURES IN AN AD. 

The photo of Fred W. Sinclair, of the 
Travelers in New Orleans, recently ap- 
peared with that of seven special 
agents of the Company in a daily news- 
paper advertisement. Underneath the 
pictures of the eight men appeared 
their names with an accompanying 
statement, asking the public to pick the 
man whose looks gave the most con- 
fidence, and then to apply for a proposi- 
tion regarding gauaranteed low cost 
life insurance. The ad. had pulling 
power, Mr. Sinclair says. 





Dalton McDonald has been appointed 
general agent for the State of North 
Dakota by the National Life, U. S. A. 


The — 





IF your present connection is satisfactory and profitable, 
stick to it. IF NOT, then contract with a WESTERN 
MUTUAL old line life company for territory in the GREAT 
and PROSPEROUS WEST. 


A few DESIRABLE OPENINGS just now, with liberal 
brokerage and renewal contracts for DESIRABLE men. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 








Warm Personal Interest 


That describes the happy relation existing between 
the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why 
both are forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a 
higher success in that atmosphere. 


Write to 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

























Extra Inches 


Garfield is credited with 
having said: “It is not the six 
feet that make a man tall, but 
the extra two or three inches 
above the average.” 


The “extra inches’ above the aver- 
age likewise determine the measure 
of the success of any institution. 


It is the extra 114% interest realized, 
over and above the average rate of the 
combined earnings of all the 
great Life Insurance Compan- 
ies that gives the Union 

Central its high standing. 


The extra interest above 
the average earned by 
the Union Central Life 
during the single year 
of 1915, amounted to 
$1,586,417.51. 


zz It is the “extra millions” 
w of interest earned that 
| enables the Company 
to continually increase 
its service and main- 
tain its low net cost 
record. 

For concrete illustration, 
ask any Union Central 
policy holder or agent, or 
address Allan Waters, 
Sup’t of Agents. 


The Union Central 
Life Insurance Co. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Jesse R. Clark, Pres. 


Fiftieth Year 
1867-1916 
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A DECADE OF PROGRESS 


WHAT UNION CENTRAL HAS 
DONE 


$131,040,153 Benefits for Po'icyholders 
—4%, Per Cent. Interest to Benefi- 
ciaries—Profit Separation 





The Union Central Life has compiled 
for agents a brief story of its achieve- 
ments in the decade from 1906 to 1916, 
briefly summarized as follows: 

Benefits to Policyholders 

The measure in which the Company 
has fulfilled its mission to the insured 
during the decade is expressed in dol- 
lars and cents by the amounts dis- 
bursed and credited on policyholders’ 
accounts, as follows: 

Policy proceeds paid in cash, legal 
reserve accumulation, increases in divi- 
dend and surplus funds, total $131,040,- 
153.00. 

Liberalized Policies 

All policy contracts have been liberal- 
ized, and the new benefits and privi- 
leges extended to old policyholders so 
far as possible. Some of the liberalized 
features are: Incontestability after one 
instead of three years. Change of 
beneficiary if desired. Freedom of 
residence and occupation. Thirty-one 
days’ grace in payment of premiums. 
Interest reduced from eight to six per 
cent. on policy loans and accommoda- 
tions. Cash values granted and sur- 
render values increased. Reversionary 
additions, paid-up and extended insur- 
ance made to share in profits. Divi- 
dends payable at the end of first year, 
and not contingent on renewal of policy 
thereafter. Credit given for reserve in 
conversion of term policies. Provisions 
for revival of lapsed policies. Flex- 
ible deposit and instalment settlement 
options. 

Reduced Premium Rates 

Material reductions have been made 
in the gross premium rates on all plans 
of insurance. At the same time all 
former dividend schedules have been 
continued, and all schedules applicable 
to later issues have maintained the 
Company’s record for low net cost. 

Free Annual Health Test 

An annual health test free of expense 
is offered to all policyholders, and the 
insured are advised of any existing con- 
ditions needing medical treatment. The 
value of this service to policyholders 
and the Company is apparent. 

Disability Benefits 

The total and permanent disability 
clause devised by the Company, and of- 
fered at a small extra premium to both 
old and new policyholders, is unique in 
that it does not merely suspend future 
premiums, but upon the establishment 
of such disability, provides for the im- 
mediate payment to the insured of the 
full proceeds of the policy under the 
regular instalment settlement options, 
covering five or more years as desired. 
The amount of each guaranteed instal- 
ment after the first year is increased 
from interest earnings. 


Interest to Beneficiaries 

Company’s service extended to bene- 
ficiaries. Although not provided in the 
policy, 434 per cent. interest has been 
paid since 1912 on all claims from date 
of death to date of settlement. 4% 
per cent. interest is now paid on all 
policy proceeds left with the Company, 
either on deposit or temporarily while 
deciding on a form of permanent in- 
vestment. Instalment settlements also 
have been increased, over the guaran- 
teed interest rate, to a total of 4% 
per cent. 


Savings From Mortality 

The care and skill employed in the 
selection of risks is shown by the 
mortality experienced. The amount 
of death losses expected, according 
to the American Experience Table 
WE. 6c dcchbna evans tad $30,176,917.37 

The claims actually in- 
curred were but 59% of 
those expected, or........ 17,790,998.01 
Savings from mortality for 

Se GRE visewedwacan $12,385,919.36 


Investment Earnings 
Investments as during previous de- 
cades were confined to first mortgages 
on carefully selected and cultivated 
farm lands. The interest earnings less 
investment expenses according to the 
official annual statements amounted to 
8 Se - '$44,380,526.32 
Required to maintain the 
legal reserve on the in- ‘ 
surance in force........ 24,534,969.99 


Gains from interest for the 

EE <a bkca dk adhe Ope eo $19,845,556.33 

The net rate realized was approxi- 
mately one per cent. higher than the 
average gross rate earned on the ag- 
gregate investments of all the leading 
companies. Eight million dollars of 
the above gains are the result of this 
extra “one per cent.” 

Separation of Profits 

Legislation early in the decade made 
it necessary to discontinue for new 
issues, either the participating or non- 
participating plan of insurance. The 
Company elected to continue the former 
plan, because on this class it had made 
its great reputation for low net cost 
to policyholders. The “separation of 
profit” from the two classes of insur- 
ance in force has been conscientiously 
effected, and sworn statements of the 
results are annually filed for the in- 
formaation and approval of the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of each State. 

Profit Sharing 

Out of the surplus created by the 
“savings” and “earnings” of the Com- 
pany over $25,208,767.55 were paid dur- 
ing the decade to policyholders as divi- 
dends, and the sum of $400,000 in 
regular semi-annual dividends of 5 per 
cent. to the stockholders. 


Capital Stock Increase 
The stock dividends of 1908 and 1916 
were paid from the non-participating 
surplus, increasing the capital from 
one hundred thousand to two million 
dollars, thus making it commensurate 
with the magnitude of the business, and 








THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. «. 
are higher this year than ever before. 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Our 








MADE NEW JERSEY MANAGER 





General Agent Frank H. Lewis to 
Handle State for Massachusetts 
Mutual—Rose From Ranks 





Frank H. Lewis, general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at Jersey 
City, has been made manager for New 
Jersey for the Company. Manager 
Lewis has come right up through the 
ranks of the Massachusetts Mutuat 
having been a clerk in the renewal de- 
partment at the home office. 

He entered field work as the cashier 
of the Jersey City agency, writing life 
insurance in his spare time and eve- 
nings. That was in 1898. The next 
year, because of his remarkable suc- 
cess, he was appointed general agent 
at Jersey City. For the present Man- 
ager Lewis will maintain offices in both 
Newark and Jersey City. 


establishing that amount as a perman- 
ent security for the added protection 
of all policyholders. In the “Separa- 
tion of Accounts,” this action transfers 
a relative amount of interest-bearing 
funds from the “non-participating” to 
the “participating” assets. 


Future Dividends on Capital 

The stockholders enacted by-laiws 
limiting the contribution to dividends 
on stock from the earnings on policies 
in the participating class, as long as 
there are sufficient profits from the 
non-participating class to make up 6 
per cent, to 1-20 of 1 per cent of the 
assets* at the end of the previous year 
(but said contribution never to exceed 
6 per cent. on the capital stock); the 
by-laws further provide that any addi- 
tional amount declared shall be con- 
tributed from the profits on the non- 
participating class. In the separation 
of accounts any transfer, from non- 
participating to participating assets, 
necessarily transfers a proportionate 
amount of the interest earnings to the 
advantage of the participating surplus. 








PENNSYLVANIA BUSINESS 





Prudential Leads, While Metropolitan 
Has Greatest Net Gain—Total 
Volume Decreases 





A comparison of the amount of life 
insurance written in Pennsylvania in 
1914 and 1915 shows that the leading 
companies generally made substantial 
gains, although the total volume for all 
companies was somewhat less in 1915 
than the year previous. The industrial 
business was greater by $12,000,000. 

The Prudential, of Newark, led all 
companies with total ordinary business 
ot $26,490,688, a gain of $1,614,802. The 
Metropolitan Life was second with $23,- 
860,154, a gain of $2,477,158, which was 
the largest company increase for the 
year. The Equitable was third, report- 
ing $16,180,538 business written, a de- 
crease of $1,686,875. The ordinary 
business of all companies writing five 
millions or more in 1915 with compari- 
scn with 1914, follow: 

New York Life, $12,623,438, increase 
$794,089; Provident Life & Trust, $11,- 
830,891, increase $44,683; Mutual Life, 
$10,443,529, decrease $293,462; Penn 
Mutual $9,854,547, increase $889,808; 
Pittsburgh Life & Trust, $7,841,808, de- 
crease $450,338; Northwestern Mutual, 


$7,481,440, decrease $134,020; Aetna 
Life, $6,556,664, decrease $6,603,062; 
Mutual Benefit, $6,451,434, increase 
31,439,364. 





WRITE VARNISH CONCERN 

The Equitable, through the C. J. Ed- 
wards agency, has closed group insur- 
ance with the Moller & Schumann Co., 
a well known varnish manufacturing 
company in Brooklyn with insurance 
aggregating over $100,000, and two im- 
portant Brooklyn banks, the Peoples 
Trust Co. and the Mechanics Bank, the 
aggregate insurance of which will 
amount to approximately $250,000. 





The New York Life will open a 
branch office in Olean, N. Y. 








WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 

ANSWER: 
FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 


na, will be paid 


ECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 


face = the Policy, will be paid. 


IRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $1 or THRE 
TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. — ‘ 
BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar- 
antees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Company 

at the rate of $502 PER WEEK during such disability, but not 
to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER 
WEEK throughout the period of disability. 


will pay direct to YOU 


should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? Th cost is low. 
Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


- Concord, New Hampshire 


Kansas, Missouri. 


Home Office, United Life Building 


Can insurance do MORE? And why 














Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Cc. H. ELLIS E. G. SIMMONS 
President Vice-Pres. and Genl. Mgr. 
OUR RECORD 
Insurance in force ............ (over) $40,000,000.00 
WOlD TROON: hs Sens cwees ac (over) 5,250,000.00 


The recent merger of the Meridian Life with the Pan-American Life has opened up several 
rich and important territories in the South and North Central section, which will be 
assigned to Managers capable of handling and inspiring an agency organization of high- 
grade men. A rare opportunity to ambitious men to establish themselves in an inde- 
pendent and permanently profitable ‘business. 


Address E, G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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THE PLACE OF INSURANCE IN 
MODERN BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


By W. J. A. DONALD 
of the Department of Economics, McMaster University, Toronto 


Mr. Donald is a brilliant young Canadian university professor who wrote the fol- 
lowing article for the Life Underwriters Association of Canada. 
such an impression in Canada that it has been published in book pamphlet form by the 
Life Underwriters’ News of Toronto, and agents use it extensively in the solicitation 


The article has made 








(Continued from last week.) 


Life insurance may be used, however, 


not merely to meet demand liabilities 
in case of death, but also to pay off 
mortgages, bonds or debentures due 
for payment at some distant time in 
the future. It is, of course, customary 
in all sound businesses to pay to a 
sinking fund such annual sums as will 
meet the liability when it matures. 
There is, however, a danger that should 
the business lose a valuable partner or 
manager it would find it difficult to con- 
tinue to pay this annual sum or, for 
that matter, to pay the interest on the 
principal. Such a condition is as much 
irsolvency, and it is as certain to bring 
liquidation and loss, as failure to pay 
demand liabilities. This sinking fund 
might, however, take the form of life 
insurance which during the lifetime of 
the insured could be regularly paid 
and at his death would be fully paid up 
and returned to the business. Not only 
would it be easier to negotiate the loan 
as we have already shown, but no safer 
er better arrangement could be made 
fcr the benefit of either the business 
o: the creditors. 

Buying Out the Deceased Person’s 

Share of a Partnership 

The capital provided by a partner or 
by a shareholder is often the cause of 
ecnsiderable trouble in case of death. 
Why the Deceased Person’s Share 

Should Be Bought Out 

In sOme cases, by agreement or by 
will, the dead man’s interest in the 
business is continued by his heirs or 
executors. This, however, rarely turns 
out well for either the heirs or the 
business. 

Surviving administrators are apt to 
te handicapped by the ill-advised ac- 
ticn of the widow or of executors. 
What partner would like to be in busi- 
ness with his partner’s wife or with 
whatever executors the deceased part- 
ner may have appointed? I have in 
mind the case of a widow who could 
rot understand that she should not con- 
tinue to drew her late husband’s accus- 
tcmed share in the profits, though the 
partner had been able to fill his place 
only by paying $10 per week more than 
the late partner had received. Even if 
tbe heirs should assume a reasonable 
aititude on that point, they are always 
apt to be conservative and always pre- 
fer to “let well enough alone.” A sec- 
ovd objection to this arrangement is 
that an investment of this kind is not 
sufficiently conservative for heirs who 
are unaccustomed to business. No court 
of law would allow an executor to pur- 
chase an investment so insecure. A 
partnership share is comparable to 
common stocks as an investment, and 
trustees are not allowed to invest in 
auy ordinary common stocks. 

Any arrangement, therefore, which 
will facilitate allowing the heirs to 
withdraw the deceased business man’s 
interest from the business should be 
doubly meritorious. 

Avoiding Liquidation of Organization 

Ordinarily, as we have suggested, 
heirs and executors are anxious enough 
tc withdraw the capital from the busi- 
ness. The widow mentioned above 
soon demanded that unless her hus- 
band’s salary were paid she would re- 
quire a liquidation of the business. Her 
executors were quite within their rights 
in demanding the full share of the de- 


ceased husband’s investment in cash, 
for partnerships by their legal nature 
expire on the death of one partner. At 
such tmes, however, as ‘we have al- 
ready seen, the credit of a partnership 
business is under close scrutiny and 
the surviving partner or partners might 
find it difficult to pay off the estate of 
the deceased partner. Frequently a 
business is liquidated and sold at auc- 
tion. This means inevitable loss to 
the business, which is seriously dis- 
turbed for a time. It certainly brings 
loss to the heirs, and if the surviving 
partners fail to buy in the business 
even at a sacrifice it means great loss 
t» them as well. 
Retiring Shares of Stock 

Similar and even more serious diffi- 
culties might arise if the business were 
carried on under the corporate form of 
organization. Doubtless the widow 
wculd make less extravagant demands 
than in the case we have considered, 
but there would still be danger of in- 
terference, especially if the deceased 
had owned a majority of the shares of 
the company. Usually the executors or 
heirs decide to sell out their interests, 
and when they do so three things may 
happen. Firstly, unless the other share- 
hclders were required to purchase the 
sbares at an established price or unless 
the business were required to retire 
the shares at that price, it would be 
necessary to sell the shares on the 
open market. As a rule they would 
bring a very small sum, for the shares 
of a small company are not well known 
in the market and are seldom dealt in. 
They would have to be held or sacri- 
ficed. The heirs might find that they 
had sacrificed their own interests only 
to let the surviving shareholders pur- 
chase them at a very low price. 

The second danger is that if the busi- 
ness or the other shareholders were 
required to retire or to purchase the 
shares, they would find themselves or 
the business financially embarrassed, 
ard lacking sufficient working capital. 
How serious that might be has already 
been pointed out. 

The third danger is that if the shareg 
were sold on the open market, they 
could not only be sold at a sacrifice, 
but they might fall into the hands of 
unfriendly interests, much to the dis- 
advantage of the surviving sharehold- 
ers, who might be in a minority. This 
is a risk peculiar to the corporate form 
of organization, and it has its own in- 
surable value. 

Obviously the really safe method of 
protecting against the losses we have 
mentioned is to insure the life or lives 
of the person or persons whose invest- 
ment might be sold or withdrawn. 
“very partnership and _ corporation 
where such risks exist should have an 
agreement for the purchase of the part- 
ner’s or shareholder’s interests by 
means of insurance proceeds large 
erough for the purpose. That such a 
scheme would protect the business 
against loss, that it would protect the 
survivors and that it might prove even 
more valuable to the heirs than private 
insurance, because it conserves the 
cLief investment of the insured, is high- 
ly probable. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE OUTING 

The Metropolitan Life will hold its 
annual outing and games July 15 at 
Asbury Park, N. J. 








J. C. WILSON, 
President 











An opportunity for rapid advancement is offered to men 
who are willing—and will. 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, Vice-President 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 








J. S. EDWARDS, 
Secretary : 














all members. 





A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS, 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 





THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
reserve 








TO ENTER NEW STATES 





Commonwealth, of Omaha, Makes 
Wonderful Record for a New Life 
Insurance Company 





The Commonwealth Life, of Omaha, 
during the month of May wrote $1,- 
026,500 of insurance, a remarkable rec- 
ord for any western life insurance com- 
pany of the same age. 

The Commonwealth was organized 
in 1910 and wrote its first policies in 
August of that year. The Company 
operates in five States, namely Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and 
South Dakota, and contemplates en- 
tering several more States in the near 
future. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL CONTEST 


To the Pacific Mutual agent under 
contract in the Life Department who 
shall answer the following ten ques- 
tions in the most satisfactory manner 
a prize of $10 will be awarded. 

Answers should be addressed to the 
Superintendent of the School for Sales- 
men and must be received before July 
lst. The winning set of replies will 
appear in the August “News.” D. M. 
Baker, C. I. D. Moore and Forbes Lind- 
say will act as judges. 


Questions 


1. Is it permissible to write Doubling 
or Temporary Disability Benefits on a 
man living at a distance from any rail- 
road or center of population? 


2. A lieutenant of police occasionally 


performs the duties of sergeant. How 
should you rate him? 
3. What percentage of the death 


claims paid by our Life Department are 
due to Accident? 

4. May a man aged 60 be written for 
Accident and Sickness insurance? 

5. At what age does the Doubling 
Benefits feature become inoperative? 

6. May Accident and Sickness Bene- 
fits be separately attached to a policy? 

7. How may the Doubling Benefits be 
added to a joint policy? 

8. State the protection afforded by 
the Doubling Benefits provision. 

9. What is the policy condition re- 
lating to notice of injury? 

10, Describe “partial disability.” 








Live OPPORTUNITIES are OPEN | 
for AGENTS who CAN DELIVER 


Men capable not only of writing 
applications but of collecting the 
premiums, are always welcome to 
our forces and can be advanta- 
geously placed. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. ‘ 
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HANDLING OFFICE ROUTINE 


WHY IT IS FULL OF INTEREST 








Vice-President Crocker, of John Han- 
cock Mutual, Reveals Absorbing 
Side of Work 





An employe in the home office of a 
life insurance company is apt to re- 
gard his work as mechanical routine 
with policies, applications and the vari- 
ous other forms passing through his 
hands, as some raw industrial product 
goes through a machine on its way to- 
ward becoming the finished article. 
That the life insurance business in all 
of its phases is a living thing, full of 
individuality, absorbing interest, and 
even romance, was shown by Walton 
L. Crocker, vice-president of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life in an article in 
the company’s publication which gives 
a new interest to this office work. The 
thousand or more John Hancock em- 
ployes are revealed as playing a part 
in many most interesting and import- 
ant transactions. 

Vice-President Crocker painted the 
new application, not as a routine form, 
to be stamped, passed upon and filed 
away, but as a culmination of the 
labors of one of their co-workers in the 
field, probably after long effort and 
much trouble. 


Progress of an Application 


“The answer to the question whether 
the insurance shall be granted,” said 
Mr. Crocker, “depends upon the kind 
of insurance wanted, the amount, and 
whether the insured is a proper risk 
for it. Through the officers of the 
medical department, or the general in- 
surance rules laid down for guidance, 
We approve applications which conform 
to a certain standard. For example, tak- 
ing an industrial policy as an illustra- 
tion, a policy for $150 for which five 
cents a week is charged, will require a 
very slight examination, and not a very 
strict or high standard of insurability, 
but when we come to a life policy for 
$50,000, on which the premium will 
be over $1,200 annually, you will be 
presented with a far different set of 
conditions. The insured in such a case 
must pass the highest kind of test. In 
the first place his occupation must be 
favorable to long life. Second, he must 
have a good family history, showing an 
inheritance of strength. His habits 
must be of the best; he must show that 
he has been free from constitutional 
weakness or chronic health-impairing 
diseases, and, last of all, he must pass 
an elaborate and searching medical 
examination.” 

The premium and its distribution was 
likewise traced, showing the component 
parts and ‘the reason for each. Mr. 
Crocker continued: r 

“Let us look at this premium a mo- 
ment and see what it is. Whenever 
you see a premium expressed in figures, 
or whenever you write it in a book or 
on a schedule, you are dealing with a 
sum composed of two principal factors, 
the first of which is the reserve and the 
second the expense factor. If the pre- 
mium is five cents weekly, for example, 
a little less than three and one-half 
cents of it goes to ‘reserve’ as it Is 
called. It is through the reserve that 
the premium is kept level during the 
insured’s life, though the cost of in- 
surance grows heavier year by year. 
To explain this briefly, it is only neces- 
sary to say that at the beginning of the 
policy there are invariably fewer deaths 
than it was assumed there would be, 
therefore the cost of the insurance is 
less than the premium provision. As 
time goes on, however, more and more 
people die each year, and there are 
more claims to pay, hence this cost 
increases until it becomes greater than 
that portion of the premium provided 
to take care of it. But there has been 
saved in the earlier years the excess of 
the reserve not needed for death claims, 
and this amount has been invested. at 
compound interest until it has reached 
the sum mathematically necessary to 


make up the loss in the latter years 
caused by the greater mortality. 

“The reserve is used for two pur- 
poses: Part of it goes to pay death 
claims on those who die; the remainder 
continues invested, to earn at least 
three and one-half to four per cent. 
interest. Thus the reserve is simple in 
theory, as you see. In its varied as- 
pects, however, it involves complicated 
mathematical problems which are com- 
monly understood only by highly 
trained actuaries, and are not to be 
discussed here. 


Some Financial Factors 


“Now, the remaining sum of one and 
one-half cents or a little more, is set 
aside to pay expenses of all kinds. It 
is used for paying the agent for his 
work of soliciting and writing the ap- 
plication, and for collecting the pre- 
mium either at the insured’s house, or 
in some other way; paying the medical 
examiner, paying the agency superin- 
tendent and his staff, paying you and 
your fellow workers at the home office; 
paying the taxes and the rents, and all 
incidental expenses. A company is 
always expected to carry on its busi- 
ness at an expense lower than the 
margin provided for it. 

“In a healthy company, rightly con- 
ducted, this fact is always true. It is 
also true in such a company that fewer 
people die than are expected, so that 
there is a saving both in the expense 
margin and in the reserve provided for 
the death claims. It is also a fact that 
a well conducted concern will invest its 
money at a greater rate of interest than 
three and one-half or four per cent., 
and therefore there is a gain from in- 
terest also. The sum of all the gains 
and savings from these sources upon 
all the policies of the two and one-half 
millions of people who are members 
of our Company, forms a surplus, which 
in greater part is returned annually to 
the policyholders in what is known as 
dividends, and the remainder is put 
aside to form a fund which can be used 
in emergencies, such as a great and 
unexpected number of death claims, or 
a depreciation of values from any 
cause. 


“In the ordinary branch, dealing with 
policies from $1,000 up, the same basic 
principles are found, but the cost is not 
so great, for there are fewer deaths 
proportionately than in the industrial 
branch, where the five cent premiums 
come, and the expenses are much 
lighter because it is wholesale insur- 
ance, as it were, when the industrial is 
retail. So that the average provision 
for expenses in the premiums of the 
ordinary will be about twenty-three per 
cent., whereas in the industrial it will 
be thirty-three and one-third per cent. 

“This, then, gives us a brief under- 
standing of the work of the Company, 
the mission of the policy and the com- 
position of the premium. If we will 
think once in a while about these facts, 
and what they mean, we shall do our 
work in a better way than ever before.” 





Prentiss H. Kent, general agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life at Rut- 
land, Vt., and Miss Gertrude Horning of 
Fultonville, N. Y., were married last 
week. 





How Hughes Became 
A National Figure 
(Continued from page 3.) 


letter, telling his story. Some of these 
contained valuable pointers; the great 
majority went into the waste paper 
basket. 

Roughly summing up, Mr. Hughes be- 
gan by getting information as to the 
organization and government of the 
various insurance companies and of 
the extent to which the policyholders 
actually participated in their admini- 
stration. He next delved into the 
handling of the great sums in the 
possession of the insurance companies, 
disclosing the relations of Wall Street 
to insurance finance. It was along this 
line that the yellow newspapers began 
to start their scarehead stories as Mr. 
Hughes went carefully into various 
syndicate operations, it being shown 
that some officers of life insurance com- 
panies profited personally by syndicates 
in which their companies participated. 
Later, Mr. Hughes investigated legisla- 
tion affecting life insurance interests 
and examined witnesses with reference 
to amounts paid men who prevented 
adverse legislation from being placed 
on the statute books. Compensation to 
agents came under the limelight, and 
high pressure business methods were 
flashed into view. Manner of arriving 
at dividends, methods of making rates, 
cost and lapse rate of industrial in- 
surance—everything was investigated 
by this greatest master of interrogation. 

Political Career 

The work of the investigation con- 
cluded with the passage of the Arm- 
strong laws, now regarded as model 
throughout the country. As the investi- 
gation progressed Charles E. Hughes 
became a figure so striking that he at- 
tracted the attention of politicians and 
he was offered the mayoralty nomina- 
tion of New York City, with George B. 
McClellan as his opponent. He turned 
it down. After the investigation there 
was a clamor that the Republicans nom- 
inate him for Governor of New York. 
He accepted and won easily. In Albany 
he fought the bosses and _ stopped 
racing. One large constructive measure 
for which he was responsible was the 
Public Service Commission Act. He 
made a lot of friends and a lot of ene- 
mies—neither faction hesitating a mo- 
ment in saying what they thought of 
him. He was elected to a second term 
in 1908. President Taft put him on he 
Supreme Court Bench and then came 
the Chicago convention. 





PAID 9/10TH OF LICENSES 

Topeka insurance agents paid nine- 
tenths of the business licenses collected 
in May by the city. The smallest 
amounts came from drivers of ex- 
press wagons. The smallest individual 
item was a fee of 69 cents, which 
was collected from a baggage trans- 
fer man. Total collections for the 
month amounted to $2,683. 


REPORT ON INTERVIEWS 
The Northern Assurance of Detroit is 
furnishing its agents with cards for 
the purpose of reporting on all inter- 
views. The cards provide for a daily 
record and are sent to the home office 
at least once a week. 











Diasy! Busy! BUSY! 


Great days, these, for life insurance. The public is buying with unprec- 
edented freedom. Our representatives are getting a most liberal share. 


Delivered business far ahead of last year to date. 


Satisfied Home Office! 
Contributing causes: 


Prosperous Field!— 


Unexcelled policy contracts, enviable low cost, 


high reputation of Company, strong backing of Field by Home Office, 
excellent Field magazine, and fraternal relations between Home Office 


and Field. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opportunity. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1851 








THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Assets, Jan. Il, 
1916 .........$74,274,980.68 
Liabilities ........ 69,154,791.00 


Surplus .......... $5,120,189.68 








The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 











PAID BY WIRE 





Telegraph Company Presented Draft 
for Premium to Company—Tender 
Good, Says Court 





W. O. Badger, Jr., analyzes the deci- 
sion of Smith vs. Reserve Loan Life in 
“Best’s Life Insurance News.” He says: 

“An interesting decision has recently 
been rendered by the Supreme Court of 
Missouri. In the case referred to the 
insured deposited money with a tele- 
graph company for forwarding to the 
insurance company. Before the expira- 
tion of the time for the payment of the 
premium, the telegraph company pre- 
sented its draft to the insurance com- 
pany; there was testimony that the 
draft would have been duly honored 
upon presentation since sufficient funds 
were kept by the telegraph company 
in a local bank to insure such payment. 
The insurance company refused the 
draft, but did not place its refusal upon 
the ground that the actual cash was 
not tendered. Upon the trial, objec- 
tion to the tender was made upon the 
theory that in order to be adequate, it 
should have been legal tender. The 
court held that by not objecting to the 
draft upon this ground, the company 
had waived such objection, and the 
tender was good.” 





NEW KANSAS GENERAL AGENCY 


Earle W. Zinn and Gilbert L. Worley, 
both well known Topeka insurance men, 
have formed a partnership to repre- 
sent the Equitable Life of Iowa. They 
will have charge of twenty-one counties 
in northeastern Kansas under the direc- 
tion of Field Supervisor Jacob A. Lott, 
of the Equitable Company. Zinn has 
been associated with the Aetna for the 
past seven years and Worley, until re- 
cently, was with the New England 
Mutual Life. 





EQUITABLE MAN THIRTY YEARS 


George E. Brainard, agency super- 
visor of the Equitable of New York, 
has been with the Society for thirty 
years and the agencies in his territory 
are planning to commemorate the an- 
niversary with a record volume of new 
business. 
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Live Hints F ‘or Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 
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A. L. Lyman, assistant su- 


He Favors perintendent of The Pru- 
Twenty- dential at Philadelphia, 
Payment prefers to sell twenty-pay- 


ment life, and in giving his 
reasons, which at the same time are 
good selling points for others, he says: 

“My reason for preferring this form 
of insurance is because the insured 
pays for the insurance during the best 
years of his life. Another feature of 
this policy is the longer term of extend- 
ed insurance in case of the insured be- 
ing unable to pay. 

“After age 40 the whole life policy is 
preferable, as insurance for the largest 
amount at the least cost is desired at 
that time, and the earning power is not 
so great as a rule. 

“Regarding children’s insurance up 
to age 9 next birthday, I prefer the 
twenty-year endowment, for the follow- 
ing reasons: the parents are protected 
on this form of insurance until the child 
has an earning power of its own, when 
the parents can either give the amount 
of the endowment to the child or have 
the money for themselves, thereby sav- 
ing money for themselves or for the 
child, and at the maturity of the policy 
or before its maturity the child can 
take other insurance as protection and 
for saving, on the twenty-payment life 
plan, outlined as above. 

“A thorough study of the above plans, 
with plenty of confidence in yourself, 
will, I am sure, prove of benefit to any 
representative.” 

* * 
A prominent psychologist 

Why a__sihas said that the most ef- 

Plan is ficient individuals are not 
Necessary able to make a complete 

success in the expenditure 
of the twenty-four hours of their day, 
without the assistance and guidance of 
a progam pretty thoroughiy adhered to. 

How many men have the determina- 
tion and concentration necessary to 
hold even approximately to a plan for 
the day made the night before? Scores, 
hundreds of trifles intrude, consume 
time allotted to other matters and the 
execution, placed along side the origi- 
nal program, does not bear even a re- 
mote resemblance to it. 

When the efficient man fails to carry 
out his plan how much less chance has 
the average man to his eight, ten or 
twelve hours fruitful? ‘Then the ele- 
ment of just human laziness is a big 
factor. We all need the driving re- 
minder of a program, a plan for the 
day. Scarcely anyone works just spon- 
taneously. As one manager has said: 

“Why so many of the boys don’t 
make a success of the life insurance 
business is the easiest question to an- 
swer that you have ever propounded 
to me. It is simply because they will 
not work. Give me a man of ordinary 
intelligence, possessed of some ambi- 
tion and a little tact, and if he is willing 
to work—consistently and persistently 
—only five hours a day during six days 
of every week, in turn, I will stake my 
own money on that man’s success. You 
can analyze the failures; you can damn 
our imperfect system of life insurance 
salesmanship that we so ingloriously 
practice; but 95 per cent. of the failures 
in our business are due entirely to the 
laziness of the individual solicitor.” 

oF + 


Vice-President Thos. A. 


Presenting Buckner of the New York 
Corporation Life, suggests that in pre- 
Insurance senting an argument in a 


case involving corporation 
insurance, it could profitably follow the 
general lines of this talk: 

“You realize, of course, that it is 
good business to carry fire insurance to 
compensate for the loss of physical 
property. You must, therefore, if you 
carefully consider the matter, readily 
agree that it is still better business to 
carry corporation or partnership insur- 


ance to compensate in some degree for 
the loss of the master mind that has 
made possible and keeps efficient this 
physical property. Life insurance as 
an economic necessity covers not only 
the field of heme preservation, but is 
also an essential part in the protec- 
tion of the business organizations of 
the present day, as evidenced by the 
millions on millions of such insurance 
carried in the New York Life alone. 
No man neglects to insure against 
loss by fire. The death of a business 
partner may prove a far more serious 
catastrophe than the most destructive 
fire. The death of a partner withdraws 
his skill, his initiative, his energies and 
abilities—the foundation stones of suc- 
cess—frequently the most substantial 
ones. There is very much greater 
danger of a partner dying than there is 
of the goods or building burning up, and 
the consequences in either case should 
be discounted as much as possible in 
advance.” 
s & a 


“Were you ever governed by 


Using a route sheet which was sent 
Route to you the first of each week, 
Sheets showing just what towns you 


you should visit and how long 
you should stay in each place, or did 
you ever have to make out a route 
sheet to send in to your company each 
week, giving an outline of your work 
for the coming seven days?” asked an 
officer of the Missouri State Life. 

“If you have had this experience, you 
know full well what a help it was to 
you. Furthermore, you know that in 
order to comply with the route mapped 
out you could not waste much time in 
any one town because if you did you 
would not make the next town at the 
appointed hour, which would mean a 
call from headquarters as to why you 
were delayed. 

“Why not try this same system in 
your life insurance business, the only 
difference being that on account of 
the nature of your business it would 
be a little hard to look a week ahead 
because some of your prospects may 
want 'to see you the following day, 
whereas you had expected to close on 
first visit, therefore make out your 
route sheet each evening for the fol- 
lowing day—signify just where you will 
go during the next 12 hours, whom you 
will see, what neighborhood you will 
travel, and just what condition each 
one of your prospects is in. 

“If you will map out your work each 
day along these lines, and stick closely 
to your route sheet, determining not 
to miss one single name thereon, you 
will be surprised what progress you 
will make. 

“One of the greatest drawbacks to 
the life insurance business is the fact 
that a man is entirely on his own re- 
sponsibility, if he does not apply him- 
self—well he is his own boss. On the 
other hand, if he does his work well 
and sticks to it, the reward is com- 
mensurate with his efforts, and in his 
business, he is well paid for every 
ounce of effort—the more work put into 
his business—the more money put into 
his pocket.” 

* * * 


Many experienced agents 


Your make a practice of go- 
Newspaper ing through their morn- 
a Gold Mine ing paper the first thing 


in the day to get an 
immediate line on any prospects de- 
veloped out of the news. By early 
action, too, they want to get the “jump” 
on their competitors who have the same 
source, although they may not use it. 
The newspaper is a veritable gold mine 
to the skilful agent with imagination, 
who can see at a glance where some 
form of insurance can be made to fit 
into so many of the happenings of the 
day. Others are, of course, doing the 
same thing, but the newspaper contains 


stratas of suggestion. Some insurance 
men will see only the obvious things; 
others will see still others; but by 
practice, one can work the newspaper 
as a mine of suggestion for business. 

Tips of this kind will be found to fall 
into different groups. First those that 
become immediately available, and they 
can be carded for action accordingly. 
Others may be a day, a week, month 
or even a year ahead and in this way 
a great mass of prospects, all with pos- 
sibilities, are always available. 

Touching on this subject, one of the 
casualty company managers says: 

“It may be a name, it may be an in- 
cident, a transaction, an accident, an 
adventure, an affair of business, a 
surgical operation, a ‘deal,’ a stock 
market episode, a sale of property, a 
law suit. It may appear in a first page 
headline, or on the society page, or the 
dramatic, or financial, or among the 
‘classified ads.,’ or notices of births, 
marriages and deaths. It may fairly 
jump at you from a news-story—some 
exploit, some deed of valor or courage, 
some act of kindness, relief or distress; 
or you may dash against it in a solemn 
editorial! No one knows where it 
lurks; but it is there, and ‘it’ may be 
half a dozen in one issue.” 


TO PROMOTE GOOD PRACTICE 

The effort to promote good practices 
and avoid twisting of business is grow- 
ing and even the smaller companies are 
taking the best stand in this respect. 
The Puritan Life of Providence, R. L., 
includes in its medical examiner’s re- 
port the following question: 

“Will any insurance now in force in 
an old line company be discontinued if 
the policy applied for is issued?” 








1865 --- Fifty-One Years Old --- 1916 


Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident ‘Life 
and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 





Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 
still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 








The “‘Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of i 
256 Sota: de =, %.. ¥. 











Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK . 
Organized 1850 








Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your gees 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
More money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most “p to date clauses 

n 


protection for at least a third less 
cost, ™® regular casualty com- 
panies, ir mey contract: 

as liberal as an be made. ian 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








Gon work is recognized by this 

Company. Men with their 
future before them should listen. If 
you wish a place where you can 
grow, where the Home Office knows 
first hand what you are doing and 
what your ambition is, if this hits 
you, think it over—then act. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN 
President 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 








W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
- benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 

Inc. 1851 

New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 











—————— 
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By Robert C. Dickenson, of 





TRUSTS UNDER LIFE POLICIES 


A Paper Read Before Association of Life Insurance Counsel 


The Travelers Insurance Co. 








The English rule apparently ignores gift the incident of continued use or uninter- 


a principle recognized in the Ameri- 
can rule as a governing one which is 
that the creator of the trust shall have 
the power to control its disposition. 
The courts following it have evidently 
felt it of more importance to prevent 
restraints upon alienation and to leave 
property free and unhampered than to 
carry out the intentions and desires 
of the donor, which, as indicated in 
the leading case of Nichols vs. Eaton, 
91 U. S., 716-725, form the basis of 
what may be said to be the American 
Doctrine. That doctrine is stated in 
Perry on Trusts, Vol. 1, page 630, Note 
386-a, as follows: 

The increasing weight of authority in America 
favors the rule that moony against aliena- 
tion or anticipation of income, to which a ben- 
eficiary is absolutely entitled are not incon- 
sistent with any estate granted to him and not 
against the policy of the law. 

In the case of Seymour vs. McAvoy, 
12 Cal., 438, 53 Pac., 946, the court 
said: 

By the great weight of authority in America 
it is settled that the author of a trust to pay 
to or apply for the benefit of another the in- 
come 0 peaverty or a portion of such income 
may lawfully provide that the interest of the 
beneficiary shall not be assignable and shall 
not be swbject to the claims of his creditors. 


And in Smith vs. Towers, 14 Atl, 
page 498 (Md.), the court, quoting 
from Bank vs. Adams, 153 Mass., 170, 
says: 

Under our system creditors may reach all the 
property of the debtor not exempt from law but 
they cannot enlarge the gift of the founder of 
a trust and take more than he has given. 

It has been held, moreover, not only 
that more than has been given may 
not be taken, but that what has been 
given may be taken only for the pur- 
poses for which it was given. 


Neither the trustees nor the cestui que trust 
nor his creditors or assignees can divert the 
property from the appointed purposes. 

Jourolmon v. Messengill, 8 Tenn. 81, 5 S. Q. 
719. See also Cyc., Vol. 30, Page 238. 

In Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, IIli- 
nois, Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Texas, West Virginia, probably Ten- 
nessee, Delaware, Indiana, Vermont, 
Connecticut and in the Federal Courts 
in New York by statute, and undoubt- 
edly in some other States the American 
Doctrine is applied and recognized. 

The reasons for the adoption of the 
doctrine are perhaps best stated in 
the case of Nichols vs. Eaton, above 
referred to, where the court through 
Justice Miller said: 


While we have thus attempted to show that 
Mrs. Eaton’s will is valid in all its parts upon 
the extremest doctrine of the English Chancery 
Court we do not wish to have it understood that 
we accept the limitations which that court has 
placed upon the soy of testamentary disposi- 
tion of property by its owner. We do not see 
as implied in the remark of Lord Eldon that 
the power of alienation is a necessary incident 
to a life estate in real property or that the 
rents and profits of real property and the inter- 
est and dividends of personal property may not 
be enjoyed by an individual without liability 
for his debts being attached as a necessary in- 
cident to such enjoyment. This doctrine is one 


- which the English Chancery Court has ingrafted 


upon the common law for the benefit of cred- 
itors and is of ———_—- modern origin. 
We concede that there are limitations which 
public policy or —— statutes impose upon 
all dispositions of property such as those des- 
ignated to prevent perpetuities and accumula- 
tions of real estate in corporations and ecclesi- 
astical bodies. We also admit that there is a 
just and sound policy peculiarly appropriate to 
the jurisdiction of courts of equity to protect 
creditors against frauds upon their rights, 
whether they be actual frauds or constructive 
frauds. But the doctrine that the owner of 
property in the free exercise of his will in dis- 
posing of it cannot so dispose of it but that the 
object of his —— who = with nothing 
in return, must hold it su ject to the debts 
due his creditors though that may soon deprive 
him of all the benefits sought to be conferred 
by the testator’s affection or generosity is one 
which we are not prepared to announce as the 
doctrine of this court. * * * 

Nor do we see | reason in the recognized 
nature and tenure of property and its transfer 
by will why a testator who gives without any 
pecuniary return, who gets nothing of property 
value from the donee, may not attach to that 


rupted benefit of the gift during the lifetime of 
the donee. Why a parent or one who loves an- 
other and wishes to use his own property in se- 
curing the object of his affection as far as prop- 
erty can do it from the ills of life, the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune and even his own improvidence 
or incapacity for self-protection should not be 
ermitted to do so is not readily perceived. 
hese views are well supported by adjudged 
cases in the State courts of the highest 
character. 

I have quoted at some length from 
this very interesting and important 
case, which was decided in 1876, for 
the reason that it may fairly be termed 
the foundation of the American Doc- 
trine. The opinion of the court, de- 
parting, as it does, from the English 
rule, has been strongly criticised. In- 
deed, if we take the word of the author 
of Gray’s “Restraints on the Aliena- 
tion of Property,” it was the reason 
for the compilation and publication of 
that work. In it Professor Gray vigor- 
ously disagrees with the Supreme 
Court but, as usual with most of us, 
without result, for he says in the pre- 
face to the second edition of his work: 

If I had written with any expectation of af- 
fecting the course of decision I should have 
been greviously disappointed. State after State 
has given its adhesion to the new doctrine; the 
courts of Maine, Maryland, Illinois and Ver- 
mont have adopted it; those of Delaware, In- 
diana and Virginia have used language which 
leaves little doubt that they will adopt it at 
at the first opportunity; and in Missouri and 
Tennessee, where the old doctrine had been ex- 
pressly declared, it has now been thrown aside 
and the new view embraced. Were it not for 
an occasional dissenting opinion, especially an 
extremely able one of Chief Justice Alvey, later 
of the Court of Appeals of Maryland, I should 
be vox clamantis in deserto. 

There is no doubt that the decision 
in question, whether taken as dicta or 
as an absolute ruling, indicates the 
sentiment of the court, a sentiment 
now echoed by the decisions of the 
highest courts in a majority of the 
States. It is true that in Rhode Island, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia and 
Arkansas restraints upon alienation are 
held bad, but even in these States a 
trust in the nature of a spendthrift 
trust would probably be upheld where 
the payment of income is left to the 
discretion of the trustee, or where pro- 
vision is made for accumulation on 
for alienation or reversion in event of 
bankruptcy or attachment. It should 
be said, however, that not even in the 
jurisdictions which recognize the Am- 
erican Doctrine to its fullest extent 
may a trust, restraining alienation and 
preventing attachment by creditors 
be created by a person for his own 
benefit. 


In this connection I think it should 
be stated, however, that even in States 
where the efficacy of trusts to atcom- 
plish the purposes above referred to 
is recognized the funds or the income 
therefrom are protected only before 
payment is made by the trustee. In 
Adams vs. Bank, 133 Mass., 176, the 
court recognizes this principle and 
holds that the fund or the income may 
not be seized by creditors of the cestui 
que trust “in advance of its payment 
to him” and that it “cannot be reached 
by attachment either at law or in 
equity before it is paid to him.” After 
the income is paid to the cestui que 
trust in accordance with the terms of 
the trust, or deposited in bank by him, 
it is liable to be taken upon execution 
against him. 

Cyc., Vol. 39, page 242. 

Time has not permitted an examina- 
tion of the statutes of all the States, 
but such examination as has been made 
has indicated a policy in many States 
to sanction by express statute and 
even to enlarge the American Doctrine 
above referred to 


(To be continued.) 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
By the People 
For the Peeple 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 








The Company 





639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
0,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,056,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per day in Increase of 
Assets 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 


fecete seeeeeeseeeeees weccccccesoccsccceccceosecsesoeoceeones $ = J 
BORETISIED cccnccccccccvececetscoscosceccconsscoceeessooesse 10,818,731.99 
Capital and Surplus........... C0000 se ceecessocecnnceneeese 1,811,125.66 
Femeranes $8 PONGBi ccs coccosccoscecancecce Seersereeeseeseceesseeeeess 104, 701.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization.............sssse0. 16,811,250.99 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 
LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OF THE 





INSURANCE COM 














Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’”’ 
mean certain success for you. 





For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITE 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor-’ 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; B. F. 
Hadley, Vice-President; W. L. Hadley, 
Secretary. The address of the officers 
is the office of this newspaper. Tele- 
phone 2497 John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Jan- 
uary, 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New 
York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 








WHAT TO READ. 

Some insurance men in the produc- 
tion end who complain that they 
haven’t time to read the literature of 
the business, and hence keep posted, 
can be seen on railroad trains and in 
other public places reading the “Satur- 
day Evening Post” of Philadelphia. 
This enormously successful paper has 
of late run articles of three or more 
pages in length containing facts and 
ideas which a good newspaper reporter 
can tell just as effectively and enter- 
tainingly in half a column. Probably 
more time is spent reading the “Satur- 
day Evening Post” than on any other 
periodical in the.country, much of 
which time is wasted for the reason 
given above. George Horace Lorimer, 
brilliant editor of the “Saturday Eve- 
ning Post,” became famous and made 
his magazine enormously popular by 
developing an entirely new school of 
writers who found human interest in 
business and who wrote with charm 
about it. Until Mr. Lorimer himself 
proved that business was as interesting 
a subject to write about as anything 
else—more so in America because every 
man is engaged in business—no paper 
(except the “Ladies Home Journal’’) 
had a circulation of a million. Mr. 
Lorimer proved his contention by writ- 
ing “Letters of a Self-Made Merchant 
to His Son.” But the “Saturday 
Evening Post’s” business writers ap- 
parently have exhausted their ingenuity 
and are repeating. George Randolph 
Chester, I. F. Marcosson, Montague 
Glass and others have lately had little 
of moment to say. Our idea of an 
interesting periodical for business men 
is “Printers’ Ink.” It tells:-much and 
doesn’t waste much ink on any one 
article. “System” is good, too, along 
different lines. The best business talks 
“that reach the editorial desk of The 
Eastern Underwriter, however, come 
in the little four page weekly paper 
issued by Henry Ford’s factory, Detroit. 





RAT# INDIVIDUALISTIC RATE 
MAKING. 

Commissioner Winship, of -Michigan, 
“has made a strong defense of the Michi- 
gan anti-discrimination rate law. What 
will particularly strike fire insurance 
men as important in his plea is his 
argument against one-man rating. It 
is entirely too much power centered in 
a single individual. In the case of a 
demagogue holding the reins, or any 


one wishing to curry favor for political 
purposes or for malicious or selfish 
promotion of self-interest the average 
policyholder will be sidetracked in 
favor of some one with greater influ- 
ence in the State. Commissioner Win- 
ship’s diagnosis of one-man rating 
power corroborates the views publicly 
expressed by fire insurance counsel at 
agents’ meetings and before legis- 
latures. 





SICKNESS INSURANCE OPPONENTS 

Announcement that a national health 
and accident association, to be com- 
posed of industrial companies, will be 
formed in Toledo this month for the 
purpose of opposing the health bills, 
sickness insurance bills “and other 
objects” is interesting. This makes 
several organizations in the field which 
would put the quietus on health in- 
surance legislation and if any bill or 
series of bills could be killed by the 
number of opponents sickness insur- 
ance would not have a chance in this 
country. To people who are watching 
the direction taken by prevailing social 
legislative winds sickness insurance 
measures will be blown directly 
to the statute books of many States. 
There is about as much chance of 
stopping these gales as there is of pre- 
venting the circulation of a Hearst 
newspaper among East Side factory 
girls. 





GET THEIR LICENSES 





Blake and Davies Again Solicit Life 
Insurance in State of 
Pennsylvania 





The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment has renewed the licenses of James 
M Blake and John F. Davies, as pre- 
dicted by The Eastern Underwriter. 
On May 26 Deputy Attorney General 
Keller rendered an opinion to the effect 
that there was no legal objection to 
the issuance of the licenses, saying that 
“if you are not satisfied as to their 
unfitness they are entitled to the benefit 
of the doubt.” The opinion was pre- 
sented to Governor Brumbaugh, who 
wrote Acting Insurance Commissioner 
McCulloch that any further delay in 
the matter would be unjust to the 
parties concerned. Commissioner Mc- 
Culloch then issued the licenses. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life inti- 
mated some time ago that if Blake and 
Davies had their licenses renewed they 
would again become managers of the 
Company at Philadelphia. After Blake 
and Davies lost their Pennsylvania 
licenses on the rebating charge they 
were given other territory. 





NOVEL CORPORATION POLICY 


The strong appeal of corporation in- 
surance and its possibilities in meeting 
the needs of certain peculiar cases is 
illustrated in a policy issued by the 
New York Life. This is on the lives 
of three brothers «who incorporated 
themselves and insured to provide a 
life income of $100 for the widow of the 
brother who dies first, the principal of 
the policy at her death to be paid to 
the surviving brothers as partners in 
the corporation. 





GEORGE GILMOUR DEAD 
George Gilmour, engineer of the In- 
specticn Department of the Travelers, 
died yesterday morning. 





“System” for June contains an article 
by a life insurance general agent in 
which he tells how he met the argu- 
ment, “I don’t need any more life in- 
surance,” and sold a large policy to 
the president of a railroad. 

















LIEUT.-COL. LE GRAND REED 





Lieut.-Col. Le Grand Reed, now in 
command of the 170th Overseas Bat- 
talion, is none other than “Bey” Reed, 
friend of many American insurance 
men, and one of the leading insurance 
men in the Dominion of Canada. 
Reed is a graduate of Cornell, 
while at college was unusually popular. 
Turning down a number of American 
offers he returned to Canada to con- 
tinue the business established by his 
father, a prominent insurance man, and 
which business was later consolidated 
with Shaw & McNaught. Reed, Shaw 
& McNaught are Dominion general 
agents for the National Surety and the 
Lloyds Plate Glass. Fire companies for 
which they hold general agencies are 
L. & L. & G., Mercantile, General, Con- 
necticut, Waterloo Mutual and Pacific 
Coast. They are also general agents 
for the Marine of London. 


When war was declared Reed entered 
the Canadian Expeditionary Forces as 
a Subaltern or Lieutenant, and would 
have gone abroad had it not been for 
a distressing accident in which his knee 
was injured, permanently, it was sup- 
posed at the time. Despite the handi- 
cap he entered the Toronto Recruiting 
Depot, becoming a Major and with his 
staff of more than 150 experts his work 
was so forceful and enthusiastic that 
he was gazetted as Lieutenant-Colonel. 
His engineering and inventive abilities 
were prolific and of great value to the 
army, as he devised and patented sev- 
eral devices now in use. One of his in- 
ventions is an attachment _which en- 
ables a motorcycle to carry success- 
fully a rapid fire gun. Another import- 
ant invention improved the cartridge 
box on a machine gun. Both inventions 
were given by him to the government. 
He also wrote a manual on machine 
guns, which is now being generally 
used. The Eastern Underwriter is in- 
debted to Mr. Drapier, of the National 
Surety Co. for the facts. 





Samuel Y. Tupper, southeastern man- 
ager of the Queen, and whose office 
has been a training school for insur- 
ance men, has rounded out 25 years in 
his present position. When Sam Tup- 
per was in New York recently he 
looked exactly the same as he did when 
he was here fifteen years ago on a visit. 

* Ok * 


Jesse Phillips, superintendent of in- 
surance in this State, Wm. H. Hotch- 
kiss, former superintendent, and J. S. 
Frelinghuysen have returned from the 
Chicago conventions. 

*~ * 

Thomas F. Daly, of Denver, is a 
popular figure at insurance conventions. 
Jolly, a good story teller and a warm 
friend, he shows in his personality 
reasons for his success. Mr. Daly is 
the president of a life insurance com- 
pany, is active as a casualty agent and 
it is now announced has been given 
the general agency in Colorado of the 
Ohio Farmers, of Leroy. 

* * * 

W. D. Southworth, of Norwich, N. Y., 
who conducts a_ general insurance 
agency there, was a delegate to the 
Methodist Conference at Saratoga 
Springs, where he took an active part, 
being a member of several of the con- 
ference committees. 

* * * 


Wm. G. Curtis, of Albany, N. Y., 
up-State bonding manager of the Aetna 
Accident Liability Co., has returned 
from a trip to Atlantic City where he 
attended the annual convention of the 
New York State Bankers Association, 
June 8th and 9th. 

* x . 


J. J. Hoey, executive special agent of 
the Continental Insurance Co., is in at- 
tendance at the Democratic National 
Convention in St. Louis. 

* ca a 


Charles Jerome Edwards, general 
agent of the Equitable Life, was elected 
a director of the Mechanics Bank of 
Brooklyn last week. 





20 YEARS WITH TRAVELERS 





Joseph Archer, Secretary to Vice- 
President Way—Seventy-five Clerks 
When He Started 





Joseph Archer, secretary to Vice- 
President John L. Way of the Travel- 
ers, is receiving congratulations on 
the completion of twenty-five years’ 
service in the employ of the company. 
Among those who remembered Mr. 
Archer’s anniversary, in addition to 
Mr. Way, were Major E. V. Preston, 
Samuel] R. McBurney, H. H. Arm- 
strong, Walter E. Mallory, and Louis 
N. Denniston. Mr. Archer’s desk was 
covered with flowers and he received a 
number of other gifts. 


Mr. Archer first worked for Major 
Preston in the capacity of secretary, 
in the early days when the company 
employed only seventy-five clerks. He 
has seen that number grow up to 1,400. 
He was 25 years old at that time. 

About a dozen years ago Mr. Archer’s 
services were transferred to Mr. Way 
and in that position Mr. Archer has 
made himself much esteemed by the 
officers of the company. He is mar- 
ried, has two children and lives at No. 
20 Vineland terrace. 

When Major Preston, the oldest liv- 
ing employe of the Travelers, heard 
about Mr. Archer’s anniversary, he 
said: 

“There isn’t a more devoted, cap- 
able and beloved man in the office than 
he. He was my clerk for a long time; 
and Mr. Way took him from me a 
dozen years ago because he wanted 
the best man he could lay his hand 
on. There’s a man who is always want- 
ing to do something for everybody in 
the building.” 
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HAND BACK RESIGNATIONS 


BOTH HARDY AND BENZ QUIT 








Association at Capital Passes Vote of 





Confidence in Them—Fake Fre- 
linghuysen Rumor 
Another interesting turn has been 


given to the Washington, D. C., situa- 
tion by the resignations of E. R. Hardy, 
manager of the District of Columbia 
Association, and Mr. Benz, his assist- 
ant. Probably they thought. the resig- 
netions would clarify the situation. 
Evidently the contrary view prevails 
in the District of Columbia, because 
at a meeting of the association there 
it was decided not to accept the resig- 
nations. Furthermore, a vote of confi- 
dence was extended to Mr. Hardy and 
to his assistant. , 

As it is known there is an element in 
the District of Columbia which wants 
Mr. Hardy to be appointed manager 
and give all his time to affairs in the 
District. This is impossible now be- 
cause Mr. Hardy is assistant manager 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change and secretary of the Fire Insur- 
ance Society of New York, with other 
duties also. Numerous names _ for 
managers have been suggested to the 
companies’ committee, but no action 
has been taken. 

Freylinghuysen Rumor Denied 

A rumor was spread in Washington 
this week that the Frelinghuysen com- 
panies had opened an agency in Wash- 
ington which intended to make its own 
rates. This was emphatically denied 
at the Frelinghuysen office. The Fre- 
linghuysen companies have no agencies 
in Washington, D. C., at the present 
time. 





STATE INSURANCE SCHEME 


State Senator Delos R. Johnson of 
Louisiana announces that he will in- 
troduce a bill in the legislature for 
co-operative and mutual insurance of 
the ‘State public school buildings. 
Senator Johnson became famous in in- 
surance circles about two years ago 
when he introduced a measure in the 
Louisiana Legislature to abolish the 
- Louisiana Fire Prevention Bureau. The 
bill was never passed. 

Since this new proposition of Senator 
Johnson’s is viewed as a monopolistic 
State scheme, it is probable that the 
Insurance Federation of Louisiana will 
oppose it vigorously. 





PENNSYLVANIA AGENTS 


The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association of Insurance 
Agents will be held the third Wednes- 
day in September, place not having 
been selected yet. 


BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 


Inc, 1911 


..- $515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 

78,171.37 


Fire Insurance Department 





TORNADO ASSOCIATION 





Three-fourths of Companies Must Join 
If Organization Is To Be 
Formed 





The situation regarding the proposed 
tornado insurance association in the 
east is as follows: 

A meeting held some days ago was 
not regarded as representative enough 
to warrant the formation of the associa- 
tion at that time, and a letter this 
week will be mailed to companies doing 
a tornado business in the east by J. E. 
Lopez, secretary of the Continental, 
who is active in the movement for the 
new organization, which letter will 
call for another meeting. It is the 
general consensus of opinion that un- 
less seventy-five per cent. of the com- 
panies writing tornado in this section 
of the country are willing to become 
members that the Association will not 
be formed. There are more than 120 
companies writing tornado business in 
the east, about twice the number writ- 
ing in the south. 

Rates are very low, and differ in the 
various offices. But the loss ratio is 
also slight, and that has made the in- 
terest lag somewhat. It is felt by the 
promoters of the association, however, 
that there should be more consistence 
in the rates and a better understanding 
between companies regarding this un- 
derwriting. 

Inquiry about tornado insurance in 
the east discloses the fact that some of 
this business is written in sections of 
downtown New York, where a hurri- 
cane of the intensity of those en- 
countered in the South Seas would be 
necessary to cause a loss. In other 
words, the public has been so educated 
to the necessity for insurance that if 
some man owned the Rock of Gibraltar 
and the rate were attractive enough 
some agent could induce him to cover 
it against earthquake damages, and 
without much eloquence at that. 


VOLGA OPENS IN LONDON 

The report and accounts for 1915 are 
just published of the Volga Insurance 
Company, Limited, the first Russian in- 
surance office to open a branch in Lon- 
don. The company’s success under the 
changed conditions due to the war may 
be measured by the fact that the pre- 
mium income doubles the previous 
year’s figures. 


WAGNER MADE SPECIAL AGENT 

The Allemannia Fire, of Pittsburgh, 
last week appointed W. H. Wagner 
special agent of the Company for New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
with headquarters at 140 South Fourth 
street, Philadelphia. Mr. Wagner was 
formerly with the Home of New York 
and later special agent for the New 
Jersey Fire. 











INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


.- $172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 














FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 











The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital ° ‘ 


Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders ° 


Statement January 1, 1916 


Assets » . . 





. -  $1,000,000.00 
: 2,377,857.39 
‘ ‘ 467,413.45 | 
: 1,910,443.94 











AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 




















SECRETARY LAW RESIGNS 


To Leave Brokers’ Association Aug. 15 
—No Successor Yet Selected for 
Position 


Harrison Law, secretary of the Fire 
Brokers’ Association of New York has 
resigned. The resignation will become 
effective August 15. No one has as yet 
been considered by the association as 
successor to Secretary Law, who states 
that he is not ready to make any an- 
nouncement of his future plans. 

Mr. Law has had a broad field of 
activity in insurance work. He started 
as a boy with the German-American 
Insurance Co. and worked through dif- 
ferent departments until he became 
manager of the re-insurance depart- 
ment. He was assistant manager of 
the loss department of the London & 
Lancashire and was under Willis O. 
Robb in connection with the work of 


the loss committee of the New York 
Board. He was later manager of the 
loss department of the Eagle Fire and 
has been connected with both Marsh & 
McLennan and Johnson & Higgins. Mr. 
Law later did independent inspecting 
and adjusting in the middle States. He 
has been secretary of the Brokers’ As- 
sociation since 1914. 





COMMISSIONERS MEET 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners met in the Hotel Astor, this 
city, on Monday and received the re- 
port of the committee on blanks which 
will come before the convention at its 
meeting in Richmond, Virginia, in Sep- 
tember. Only minor changes were 
made in the report. 

The proposed change in date for the 
convention was acted on favorably. 
The dates of the convention are Sep- 
tember 26, 27, 28 and 29. 
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Kenzel Office ¥ 





The William H. Kenzel Co. 


23 Liberty St. 


Imperial Assurance Co. Equitable Fire & Marine 
of New York 


Commerce Ins. Co. Granite State Fire Ins. Co. 
of Albany, N. Y. 


Columbian Nat. Fire 
Ins. Co. 
of Detroit, Mich. 


Franklin Fire Insurance Co. 


New York 
REPRESENTING 
of Providence, R. I. 
of Portsmouth, N. H. 
Pittsburgh Fire 


Ins. Co. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


ad 
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Surplus Line Broker in Trouble 


Insurance brokers and property own- 
ers who bought surplus-line insurance 
from C. W. Smith & Co., Russ Building, 
San Francisco, are seeking Smith to 
learn why their policies have been can- 
celed by the insurance companies issu- 
ing them. It is stated that dozens of 
policies have been canceled for non- 
payment of premium and the insurance 
men who procured them are having 
an awkward time explaining to their 
clients where the money went. It is 
estimated that the Smith firm is in- 
debted to the companies it represents 
for a sum approximating $7,500 and at 
last accounts C. W Smith, head of the 
concern, was busy in an attempt to 
secure funds from his out-of-town rela- 
tives to take up his indebtedness. 

* *« a 


Canadian Car and Foundry 


The Canadian Car and Foundry Com- 
pany informed the Union Township 
(New Jersey) Board of Commissioners 
that it was negotiating for a $100,000 
insurance policy as a protection to the 
people in case an explosion occurs at 
its plant. ‘The policy will be issued to 
the Board of Commissioners. It covers 
real estate only. 

* * 
Vogue to Have “Broker’s” Offices 


There has been a definite inclination 
on the part of out-of-town companies 
to establish so-called broker’s offices in 
New York City. The advantage of 
home office facilities in New York City 
is appealing and several other compa- 
nies are planning to hold out this at- 
traction for brokerage business. 

~ ~ « 


Oil Company Risk 


The Baltimore Association has writ- 
ten the companies regarding develop- 
ments in the case of risk of the Pru- 
dential Oil Co., F000. 000. 


Hard to Clese at 4 o’Clock 


The fire companies adopted a prac- 
tice several years ago of closing shop 
at 4 o’clock during June, July and Au- 
gust. The underwriting departments, 
however, find it difficult to do this be- 
cause the great majority of brokers 
seem to work on their clients up until 
4 o’clock and to place their business 
after that time, so the underwriter is 


-confronted with the problem of main- 


taining the same service and still get- 
ting home before dark. 
+ * oe 
Deductible Averages 


“The companies have seen the light 
again,” says the “Bulletin,” of the Fire 
Brokers’ Association of New York. “No 
more deduction of $25 from theft claims 
under automobile policies. The unde- 
sirable deductible clause has been suc- 
ceeded by the former ‘excess’ clause. 
This should be followed up immediately 
by similar treatment for the .collision 
clause. We venture the statement that 
nothing has brought more criticism 
against insurance companies, by motor 
car owners, than those foolish clauses 
which have about as much reason for 
existence as the now almost obsolete 
‘three-quarter’ clause. Here’s hoping 


» the companies’ managers will throw on 


high speed and change their collision 
clause at once.” 





1916 ALMANAC 
The 1916 issue of the Insurance 
Almanac, published by the Underwriter 
Printing & Publishing Co., 80 Maiden 
Lane, is out. It is full of interesting 
facts of interest to insurance men, and 
easily findable. 





Max Joseph and Milton Levy were 
the only two men in New York to be 
awarded the medal given the members 
of the $200,000 Club of the Mutual Life 
of New York. Messrs. Levy and Joseph 
are both brokers. 








FHMNILABDELPHIA _ 
| 
oeeiries | CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | oe oe 


| LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS | 








ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 














JITNEY BROKERAGE CONCERN 


Company Incorporated to Insure Lines Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


in Atlantic City—To Do General 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1916 








Business 

. : ee ee er ee ee ere $1,000,000.00 
__ Atlantic City, June 14.—The local Me-neurance MOSSrVe «so ok 6c sc ccs ceisee. 2,955,812.00 
jitney owners and automobile people Reserve for Unpaid Losses and All Other 
are back of the Seashore Service Co. EES Shc a o-au ra ba ee ae eee a ein 382,114.00 
just incorporated for the purpose of SEE ik dastasesudsciraveensnes 2,708,837.00 
doing a general insurance brokerage Pie nik crncistonad 
business. It is stated that the main DI EE vit Hida daewddivcncadess $7,046,763.00 


object is to insure the jitneys and allied 


lines. Offices have been opened at DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 














2315 Pacific avenue. JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
a NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President. J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 

LLOYDS INSURES PRIZE FIGHT 

Policy Calls for $100,000 in Event of INCORPORATED 1794 


Rain on June 29—Exhibition to Be 
in Brooklyn 






> COMPANYS 








OFTHE Ep 
Lloyds of London agreed this weex 
to write a policy insuring the Washing- 


ton Park Sport Club, Inc., of Brooklyn, PENNS Wii. TANT AY 


et See Se Se eet ee eee Se "308 & 310 WALNUT ‘ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


when the Moran-Dillon boxing bout will 
be staged. The insurance was placed CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 
cuanee at te cae Than’ cute enn LAABILITIES, 92,508,00096 ASSETS, $4,012,344.68 
not divulged. The policy is for $100,000. SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, $1,426,420.70 
INFRINGING ON BROOKLYN AGENTS WANTED WHERE NOT REPRESENTED 
AGENTS 











Due to the recent writing of several 


large Brooklyn risks, the agents across 

the bridge have revived their old com- 

plaint that, according to the New York or = S$ u S G S$ 
Fire Insurance Exchange rules, a New 


York agent is permitted to write busi- INSURANCE COMPANY 


ness in Brooklyn but if a Brooklyn 
agent is offered a risk in New York he OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


must either refuse it or broker it. 
STATEMENT JANUARY I, IDIG 





. IN ina it eased eda heesseieeesnasee $2,063,315 
Lose Line Because EL a cnnkdnn cheeses cinainneiinihdie 922,699 
of Exchange Rule UE vinkavsunichanmueiithsneii ssseee 1,140,616 
(Continued from page 1.) UNITED ae hae in 
of them did so some months ago. We, 123 WILLIAM » NEW Y 
however, continued to stay out, believ- J. H. LENEHAN, United States Manager 


ing that the agreement was not be’ng AGENTS WANTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 


generally lived up to. 
“Recently, a number of company 








officials, counter men and others have 
asked Mr. Wood, our vice-president, WALTER ,. ERRICKSON 
wae hes chases of the ating © Sew Newark and Suburban New Jersey Agency 


ness, if we would not join. He finally 

came to me and suggested that we do 38-40 CLINTON STREET — TELEPHONE 8266 MARKET — NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
i f 

80, not because it was necessary for | <peCTAT, FACILITIES FOR OUT-OF-TOWN BUSINESS 

our Company friends and helping to 

create the general morale of the busi- 


ness. With this thought in mind we T bh E y 0 fe K Q $4 5 R J eT Vee Ltd. 
, 


joined, only to have our application 








turned down, as already stated. Our ESTABLISHED 1824 
sensibilities are jarred, and our rela- The “Yorkshire” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not hereto- 
tions to the Exchange will continue fore represented in the United States 
just as they have in the past.” U. S. BRANCH 
. * F k & Dubois, United States Managers prnest Boyd, Underwriting Manager 
Exchange Viewpoint ”" Giaary F. "Wietle ore Secretar Fra Martin, Supt. of Agencies 
. 8 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE 


From the Exchange viewpoint it is 
hat an amendment makes it NEW YORK LIFE meen & TRUST CO. U.S. TRUSTEE, No. 52 Wall St., N. Y. 
wR a ag ) EPARTMENTS—METROPOLITAN, Willard S. Brown & Co., ’ Managers, New ¥. York, 


necessary for all officers of a brokerage N. Y.; PACIFIC COAST, McClure Kelly, Manager, San Francisco, Cal ‘AROLINA- 

corporation to sign the application of VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. C.; SOUTHEASTERN Dargan 

the Exchange before a certificate is & Hopkins, Managers, Atlanta, Ga.;’ LOUISIANA and MISSISSIPPI, Jas. 'B. Ross, 
Manager, New Orleans, La. 








issued. 











F. H. ere Pres. ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


< Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,351,482.71 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 
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BANKERS’ INSURANCE AGENTS 


COMPTROLLER WILLIAMS’ 
GESTION 





SUG- 





Wants to Give Country Financiers 
Right to Sell Insurance—City 
Bankers Oppose 





To enable national banks in small 
cities to compete with State banks and 
trust companies of their localities, Comp- 
troller Williams has recommended to 
Congress that the Federal Reserve Act 
be amended so that national banks in 
places of less than 3,000 inhabitants 
may act as agents for the sale of life 
and fire insurance and real estate and 
for the placing of farm loans. 

In a letter to Chairmen Owen and 
Glass of the Congressional Currency 
Committees, the Comptroller says the 
amendment would make it possible for 
the banks with small deposits to in- 
crease their revenue and declare rea- 
sonable dividends without resorting to 
unlawful interest rates. 

National bankers who were inter- 
viewed by the “Journal of Commerce” 
in regard to the proposal of the Comp- 
troller declared that the plan was 
preposterous, and pointed to the in- 
consistency of Mr. Williams in making 
this suggestion in view of the stand he 
has taken in regard to the activities of 
the officers of the Riggs National Bank 
in Washington. 


Hepburn Opposes Williams’ Plan 


A. Barton Hepburn, chairman of the 
poard of directors of the Chase National 
Bank and one-time Comptroller of the 
Currency, said that he was of the firm 
conviction that the business of national 
banks should be confined strictly to 
commercial banking. 


Other bankers who were questioned 
concerning the Comptroller’s letters to 
Senator Owen and Congressman Glass, 
chairmen, respectively, of the Senate 
and House committees on banking, on 
this subject said that they could hardly 
conceive of anything more improper and 
undesirable than to pass legislation 
sanctioning small country bankers to 
engage in miscellaneous lines of busi- 
ness. They said that if country bankers 
were allowed to do a fire insurance 
brokerage business and to operate as 
real estate brokers the way would be 
opened for them engaging in every line 
of endeavor, with the result that there 
would be nothing left to their banking 
business. 

Some of the bankers interviewed 
called attention to the fact that Comp- 
troller Williams’ letter to Owen and 
Glass made no mention of the Federal 
Reserve Board, a fact which indicated 
that Mr. Williams was acting on his 
own initiative in suggesting banking 
legislation to committees of Congress. 
They say it was generally understood 
that, following the creation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, no legislation on 
the subject of banking wouid be given 
consideration unless the same had the 
approval of the Reserve Board. Bank- 
ers thought it exceedingly strange that 
the Comptroller, a member of the board, 
should go ahead and propose amend- 
ments to the National Banking Act 
without conferring with the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

In a number of instances, officers of 
New York national banks were reluct- 
ant to discuss Mr. Williams’ suggestion 
on the general ground that they were 
not in sympathy with the Comptroller, 
his policies and his ideas, and conse- 
quently they could not fancy themselves 
favoring any of his proposals. 


Say Country Bankers Should Not Be 
Favored 


The prevailing opinion among local 
bankers is that the so-called small 
country bankers, as well as those lo- 
cated in the larger cities, should be 
made to come up to all the require- 
ments of the law, that they should not 
be permitted for one moment to go 
outside of or beyond the sphere of bank- 
ing in their operations. Some of the 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 





Agents Object to Company Asking 
Public to Designate It as Insurance 
Carrier 





One of the fire insurance companies 
has been running advertisements in 
magazines of wide general circulation 
in which the public is asked to look 
up the nearest agent or write the Com- 
pany, if counsel is desired. This has 
caused the “Insurance Report” of 
Denver to make inquiry among agents 
as to what they think of this advertis- 
ing. Editor Drew concludes his investi- 
gation with the following remarks: 

“Some agents object to the com- 
pany’s attempting to educate the in- 
sured as to what company he should 
nominate. These agents affirm that the 
business belongs to them, that they 
serve their clients to the best of their 
ability and that the selection of the 
company is a private right vested in the 
agent, not the assured. It is an inter- 
ference with their business, these men 
believe, for a company to seek to bring 
the minds of people to naming the com- 
pany they desire. While this is rather 
a strained view to take of the adver- 
tising in question it nevertheless reveals 
a genuinely sound principle of the busi- 
ness, namely, that the assured ordi- 
narily deals with the agent and not the 
companies he represents. It was to tr 
to break down this almost universa 
practice that the company first con- 
ceived its advertising campaign. If it 
has not proved a success it is because 
the agents of that company still re- 
serve to themselves the right to ap- 
portion their own business equitably 
among all the companies they rep- 
resent.” 





EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 





Paul Turner, Detroit National, Explains 
Object of Propaganda Launched 
in That City 





In discussing the fire insurance pub- 
licity of Detroit business men Paul 
Turner, managing underwriter of the 
Detroit National, said this week: 

“What we have in mind is not a 
movement to educate the people of a 
State to the evils and annoyances in 
State supervision of insurance. The 
idea is to educate the people of a State 
as to the details of the fire insurance 
business; the relation it holds to the 
business world; the community of in- 
terests which should exist between the 
companies and the people, to the end 
that when the public becomes familiar 
with the subject; to understand that 
upon them is reflected in the rate the 
undue fire waste; duplication of ex- 
pense through State supervision and 
interference, that they will take the 
necessary steps to correct these mat- 
ters and initiate plans for the improve- 
ment of conditions, eliminating along 
with the other evils and annoyances 
those which are the result of incom- 
petent State supervision. 

“There are a great many evils and 
annoyances surrounding the fire insur- 
ance business besides incompetent 
State supervision which need to be 
corrected at the same time they are 
correcting the latter, and I would like 
to have that plainly stated.” 








bankers are of the opinion that national 
banks should never have even been 
granted trust powers or the authority 
to act as registrars of bonds. They 
believe that these powers properly be- 
long to trust companies organized and 
operating under State laws. 

It was felt that the provision per- 
mitting national institutions to assume 
trust company powers was inserted in 
the law with the view of placing na- 
tional banks on the same basis with 
State institutions and for the further 
reason that national banks might thus 
be compensated for the reduction of 
profits resulting from the introduction 
of the par check collection system. 


READY FOR BINGHAMTON 


UP-STATE AGENTS TO MEET 








Time for Locals to Get Grasp of Latest 
Phases of Rate-Making 
Problem 





The New York State Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents believes 
that its convention at Binghamton on 
June 22-23 will be the best it has ever 
had. In discussing the coming appear- 
ance of A. E. Larter, who will talk on 
the “L. & L. Rating System, Its Basic 
Principles and Purposes,” the associa- 
tion says that “his acceptance was due 
to Chairman Frederick Day of the com- 
panies’ New York State Committee, 
who is endeavoring to bring before 
the agents of the State every point 
which will help to draw us more closely 
together in a common understanding 
and effort.” No insurance man who is 
doing business on any intelligent basis 
will dare miss this talk. 


Roth Will Address Convention 


In discussing other features of the 
convention the association says: 


“The Binghamton Convention will 
also present a representative of the 
Underwriters Association of New York, 
possibly Ralph Potter himself, who will 
talk on some of the things which cause 
misunderstanding between agents and 
the rating bureau. 


“We are also to be favored by a talk 
from Col. Walker Taylor, one of the 
greatest local agents in the country. 
President Roth, of the National Asso- 
ciation, will also be with us and, pos- 
sibly, the most interesting to the rank 
and file of the agents will be the pres- 
ence of Jesse S. Phillips, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of the State of New 
York. Superintendent Phillips is called 
by his friends and associates, a mighty 
good fellow, and every agent in the 
State ought to know him. 


“The Binghamton Convention is going 
to give every agent in the State a 
chance to learn something which should 
be of great value, and is also going to 
give an opportunity of meeting some of 
the best men in the business and, third, 
it is going to give an opportunity to 
have a ‘ripping good time.’ 

“The headquarters are at the Hotel 
Arlington, and ‘Bill Hecox’ of Bingham- 
ton, we understand, has bought the 
hotel for the convention period, and 
also has an option on all of the places 
of entertainment within twenty miles 
of Binghamton. 

“It is announced by the Executive 
Committee that the fiscal year of this 
association will close on August 31st. 
Agents in arrears for dues will remit 
immediately to the Secretary and se- 
cure a receipt in full to August 31, 
1916. All fire insurance agents are wel- 
come at this convention.” 





CRITICISE CLAUSE 





Fire Brokers of New York Say Elec- 
tricity Provision Causes 
Dissatisfaction 





The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change Electricity Clause reads as fol- 
lows: 

New York Standard Clause For- 
bidding the Use of Electricity.— 
This entire policy shall be void if 
electricity is used for light, heat or 
power in the above described prem- 
ises, unless written permission is 
given by this Company hereon. 

Privileged to use electricity in 
the above mentioned premises for 
light, and/or heat and/or power, it 
being hereby made a condition of 
this policy that where the equip- 
ment is owned or controlled in 
whole or in part by the assured, a 


certificate shall be obtained from 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and that no alterations 
shall be made in that portion of the 
equipment owned or controlled by 
the assured after certificate is is- 
sued, without notice thereof being 
given to the said Board. 


There is hardly a day goes by, says 


the “Bulletin,” of the Fire Brokers’ As- 


sceciation of New York, without some 
brokerage house being called on the 
*phone by a client with inquiries such 
as the following: 


“You know that we use electricity in 
our apartment, and yet you attach a 
clause forbidding its use.” The “Bulle- 
tin” says: 

“Of course you explain to your client 
that the succeeding clause grants per- 
mission for using electric current, but 
why is it necessary to have such ex- 
citement and worry when, it would ap- 
pear to us, this could be easily avoided 
by a revision of this clause? 


“We appeal to the Exchange to as- 
semble as many of their legal represen- 
tatives as possible and construct a 
clause to supersede the present unsat- 
isfactory ‘forbidding’ clause.” 





ASSURED NOT LIABLE 





Decision on Instalment Premium Note 
Case of Interest to Insurance 
Men 





In the case of the Continental Insur- 
ance Company vs. Smith, a recent case 
held before the Indiana Appellate Court, 
the question before the court was the 
liability of the insured on an install- 
ment premium note. The case is of 
unusual interest to insurance men as 
affecting farm insurance business done 
on the premium note plan. 

Smith, the defendant, executed a 
promissory note to the insurance com- 
pany in payment of premiums in four 
yearly installments on a policy of fire 
insurance on his farm property. 

It appeared from the evidence that 
the first installment of the premium had 
been paid,—that the note was executed 
for the four remaining installments,— 
that six months after the execution of 
the policy the property was sold,—that 
by its terms the policy became void 
when the policy was transferred,—that 
on selling the property Smith tendered 
back the policy for cancellation,—that 
the first installment of premium which 
had been paid was more than the short 
rate for the time the policy had been in 
force. 

The court in finding for Smith, dis- 
charging his liability on the note, said, 
“In the present case there could in no 
event be a right to recover more than 
the earned portion of the premium. Ap- 
pellant could not have recovered for 
the insurance after the transfer of the 
property which avoided the policy. Af- 
ter that the policy could not again come 
into force. 

“The policy by its terms provides that 
it shall become void on any transfer of 
the property except by succession. It 
also provides for cancellation by the in- 
surer at any time upon returning the 
unearned portion of the premium, and 
provides for cancellation by the insured 
when the premiums are paid, and the 
return by the insurer of the premium 
above the customary short rate. Since 
the testimony of appellant’s agent 
shows that appellees had already paid 
more than the short rate for the time 
the policy was in force, there was no 
occasion for them to offer to pay a 
larger amount to appellant before the 
policy could be cancelled. If they had 
done so, appellant would have been 
compelled to return it to them. The 
law does not require the doing of a use- 
less thing. Appellees had done all that 
was required of them to bring about a 
cancellation of the policy and note, the 
policy by its terms had become void, 
there was no right to recover on the 
note, and the court did not err in its 
judgment and finding.” 
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AUTO RISKS IN VIOLATION 





SALESMEN- SOLICIT BUSINESS 


Automobile Row Knows “Tips” Are 
Good for Commission—Why New 
Conditions Prevail 


A large part of the new automobile 
insurance being placed in this city now 
comes through the automobile selling 
agencies of New York and Brooklyn, 


and it appears that much of this is 
placed in violation of the brokers’ 
license law. Every automobile sales- 
man is aware that the sale of a car 
is valuable information for an insur- 
ance man and all of these salesmen 
huve established close relations with 
some broker or agent. They practically 
act as solicitors and it is common in- 
formation among them that the “tip” 
is good for 10 per cent. or more of the 
premium. 

“There is no such thing as a ‘solicit- 
or’ in the fire insurance business,” says 
Herrison Law, secretary of the Fire 
Brokers’ Association. “When one per- 
gon asks another for his insurance busi- 
ness he is acting as a broker and must 
be licensed by the State.” 


Competition for the Business 


The introduction of the deferred pay- 
ment plan into the selling of automo- 
bites, has had a decided effect on the 
methods of handling automobile insur- 
ance. Heretofore, agents or brokers 
got most of their business from the 
ovner direct and this business was 
very scattered. Now a steady stream 
of automobile insurance comes out of 
the selling agencies. Some of the big 
automobile offices have managers in 
charge of an insurance department who 
do nothing else but place insurance on 
the cars sold. One concern, the C. T. 
Silver Motor Co., is licensed as a bro- 
ker by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment; furthermore, every salesman of 
the company is licensed to solicit busi- 
ness. 

When automobile insurance began to 
be developed at its source—at the sell- 
ing agency—enterprising brokers and 
agents established relations with the 
si: esmen themselves, who would raise 
the question of insurance to the pur- 
chaser. The floor salesmen look upon 
the insurance side line as a regular 
thing. Lately, the competition for this 
business has become so keen that 17% 
per cent. is frequently offered and even 
as high as 20 per cent. As the com- 
mission on this class is only 20 per 
cent., there is nothing in the business 
at that rate for the insurance men. 
Trey gamble on the renewal and ex- 
rect this to pay for their trouble. 


New Needs of Auto Business 


The reason for an automobile selling 
agency establishing an insurance de- 
partment was given to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter by the manager of such a de- 
partment. 

“We have too much at stake to de- 
pend on an outside fire insurance bro- 
ker or agent covering our risk on the 
cars we sell,” he said. “The prevailing 
practice of selling cars on a deferred 
payment plan, makes it necessary that 
the insurance protection shall go into 
effect along with the purchase agree- 
ment if possible. We accept a pur- 
chaser’s notes, or promises to pay. We 
den’t accept their good intentions to 
insure the car. We don’t even accept 
insurance through outside channels. 
We place the insurance ourselves, in 
the way that we want it and with peo- 
ple who know exactly our needs in this 
respect. The purchaser of a car pays 
the premium. The fact that somebody’s 
son or brother is in the insurance busi- 
ness doesn’t interest us. We handle 
this insurance business for one purpose 
-——our protection.” 

This urgency in binding the risk has 
also worked somewhat to the disad- 
ventage of the brokers. The automo- 
bile company wants immediate cover- 
age, over the telephone if possible. The 
real need for this has so changed the 


LIQUOR QUESTION 


Agents Object to Henry H. Putnam 
Taking Sides in National Associa- 
tion’s Bulletin 





Tne American Agency Bulletin, the 
organ of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, is discussing the 
liquor problem, and its effect on insur- 
ance lines. One agent writes the Bul- 
letin protesting emphatically against 
the paper expressing any opinion edi- 
torially on whether prohibition is right 
or wrong. 

“IT am satisfied that many of our mem- 
bers may have as positive opinions 
about liquor as has the editor of the 
Bulletin,” writes one member. He says 
that the Bulletin should “cut out” such 
discussions. 

Bringing up the liquor topic 
duced one member to write 
letin the following letter: 

“Your article on the liquor interests 
is sO apropos and to the point that it 
impels me to enclose to you a copy of 
a letter which we sent to a certain 
Brewing Company in 1908. We had 
a line of $25,000 at a rate of about 
2% per annum with annual premium 
of $500.00 which we lost because we 
refused to sign an application for mem- 
bership in a certain Liquor Dealers’ 
Club with practically no membership 
fee. We lost the line and never have 
had any of it since. For obvious rea- 
sons we have cut out the names and 
location but the facts remain. The 
President and other officials, outside of 
their business, are high class men, the 
former being an author of considerable 
note and of exceeding literary and ar- 
tistic ability. 

“Here is the letter above referred to: 

We are enclosing to you herewith notice of 
expiration of fire insurance policies in July, 
908, in mame Of the ....ccccvecs Bank, being 
on property occupied by you as Bottling De- 
partment. 

We assume that we will not get the renewal 


has in- 
the Bul- 


cf these pol’cies as the reasons exist at this 
time as existed before, we having been in- 
formed by your Mr. ,........... that “unless 


we sent in our application for membership to 
ee & Dealers Club, we would lose 
the business.” 

We feel that we should take this opportunity 
of stating that we think Mr, ............ has 
taken the wrong position in the 
saones to him, we are as strong in the mat- 
ter of personal liberty as many members of 
your Club, but our ideas on this subject do 
not go so far as to require our membership in 
any Club run exclusively in the _ interests 
of Liquor. 

BEE, avecsucssses remarked to us that “those 
who are not with us are against us.’ We 
think this is an extreme view to take - the 
matter, to say the least. We are pleased to 
state that our position in the matter of the 
questions at issue that we feel the Prohibition- 
ists are as far wrong as _ the Liquor Dealers, 
both being extremists. We do not feel that 
the Liauor Interests are everything to be con- 
sidered in the matter of personal liberty, 
which term has a much more significant and 
comprehensive meaning, than is contained in 
the Liquor question. 


matter. As 


are no doubt aware, the independent 
force to conjure with, and should 
aside without consideration. Such 
AReran ene ee is liable to drive in- 
friends from you. Can you afford 
the handling of a_ small 
is not going to drive us 
against. We 
and in 
interests 


As you 
is a large 
not be 
action as 
dependent 
it? As for ourselves, 
amount of insurance 
to join any society either for or 
are in the insurance business to insure, 
case of fire to properly protect the 
that are confided to us. 

The Liquor interests can and will adjust the 
question before them in some manner which 
will be for the interests of all, but not by the 
method of exclusiveness that is being put 
forward by some of those who are standing in 
their own light. 





PASSAIC SCHOOL INSURANCE 


The Board of Education of Passaic, 
N. J., has decided to place $40,000 addi- 
tional insurance on all schoo] buildings. 


methods of handiing the insurance 
trat there is little hope for the agent 
or broker who cannot offer these facil- 
ities. Where the automobile sales- 
men’s “tips” used to be an important 
factor, they are now gradually being 
eliminated. The tendency lately has 
been to turn all business over to some 
recognized agent or broker who is close 
tu the automobile concern, without any 
eommission allowance to the latter. 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
in America” 





WM. B. CLARK, President 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


es 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 
of Aetna Insurance Co. 
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Application For Agencies Invited 
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EXPERIENCE 





CAPITAL $4,000,000 
FIRE, Rent, Tornado, Leasehold, 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 





STABILITY SERVICE 


Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


ASSETS OVER $20,000,000 
Perpetual, Use and Occupancy 


MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, Iniand, Baggage, Parcel Post, Registered Mail 
‘‘A North America Policy Represents the Best Insurance ’”’ 


FOREIGN CONNECTIONS 

















LONDON, 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 








Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brtroit National Hire 
Susuranuce Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 








Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 








FIRE ASSOCIATION 


Organized 1817 Incorporated 1820 
Cash Capital $750,000 


Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 


Assets $9,091,141 
CONDERMAN, Vice-President 


E. OC. IRWIN, President 
q GARRIGUES. E.' and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, Jr., Asst. Sec. and 





OF 
PHILADELPHIA F A 





Charter Perpetual 


1817 


reas. 








First National Fire 
of the United States 


ASSE 

Real Estate (Equity)............. $ 254,500.00 
BONUS ROOD iseccncccsecescses 235,600.00 
Bonds (Market Value)............ 972,966.29 
Cash in Banks and Office........ 38,387.53 
GE TURMAEE  dccvisanneecussss 81,266.65 
Interest and Rents Due and 

EEE. ( séeddewsecutdccdcuncerns 27,215.03 
ee ee e 4,692.31 
ONE. . sitaetenstat enema $1,614,627.81 


ROBERT J. bf oy 0 ~ aad 
New York City pases 
WM. SOH —_ York Cley William St. 





Statement of Condition Dec. 31, 1914 


Insurance Company 
Washington, D.C. 





LIABILITIES 
Outstanding Fire Losses....... «-+$ 39,278.41 
Unearned Premium Reserve...... {603.01 
Accrued Charges on Real Estate ree | 
All other Liabilities...........00 8,156.7’ 
Capital Stock Fully Paid $877,275.00 
Capital Stock Partially 
‘| eee 22,260.70 
BORG csccvcesccccesess 404,407.62 
Surplus to Policyholders.. «++ +$1,303,943-32 
OE ak inmsandcceraesevins 0000 0$1,614,627.81 


JOHN E. ones anaging Underwriter 


Agent 
FRANE ECKEL oakyas Age 153 Remsen St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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RATING POWER FOR ONE MAN 


IT’S DANGEROUS, SAYS WINSHIP 





Political Influence a Mighty Leverage 
If Rates Are Not Made 
Scientifically 


In a report to the legislature of 
Michigan, Commissioner Winship, in 
seme respects the most radical of 
the commissioners, makes a plea for 
the retention on the statute books of 
the Michigan anti-discrimination act. 
He says that the law has generally 
reduced rates, and cites instances, such 
as the reduction of rates upon dwell- 
ings in the Upper Peninsular, lower 
rates on farms, orchards, etc. 

The enemies of the law, he says, 
“are attorneys for large corporations 
who were prevented from securing the 
cut rates hitherto accorded them by 
New York brokers with the connivance 
of the insurance companies.” 

Mr. Winship thinks it doubtful if any 
law was ever put on the statute books 
which has been more misrepresented 
than this act, but he feels that it is a 
great piece of constructive legislation. 

Defines His Rate Attitude. 

The principal objection to the law 
has been that “it takes from the Com- 
missioner of Insurance the power to 
remove an unjust rate, and substitute 
arother.” The Commissioner says that 
he never had such power, before the 
law was passed, and never should 
have the power unless the State pro- 
vides the proper machinery for deter- 
mining whether the rate is unfair or 
unjust. 

“In other words,” he says, “in the ab- 
sence of the maintenance by the State 
of a rating bureau of its own, it would 
be dangerous to place this power in the 
hands of any man to be exercised upon 
mere whim or opinion, which of neces- 
sity would be the case, for it could be 
exercised unjustly against the compa- 
nies for demagogic reasons or unjustly 
against the people for venal reasons.” 

Mr. Winship believes that no one 
can justify discrimination in fire insur- 
ance rates since fire insurance is a 
tux, and must of necessity be distrib- 
uted equitably according to hazard, it 
being nothing more than a common 
fund contributed by the insured upon 
wLich may be drawn from time to time 
for the payment of losses. He calls 
attention to the necessity of co-opera- 
tion in the making of fire insurance 
rates through a scientific rating bu- 
reau. Schedule rating is the fairest 
and best system yet devisea. 

“Whether Michigan wishes to take 
advantage of this scientific fixing of 
rates or would invite chaotic condi- 
ticns, permitting political influence and 
lack of regulation, is for the future to 
determine,” he says. “The opponents 
of this law are forced to advocate State 
rate making and eventually State in- 
surance.” 

Cost Comparison 

In discussing the effect of the law 
on the assured’s pocket book Commis- 
sioner Winship says: 

“I was particularly interested in the 
so-called average rate of stock fire in- 
surance companies in 1915 to ascertain 
whether the anti-discrimination law 
had had the effect of raising the cost 
of our insurance in stock companies, 
since the statement had been freely 
made by its opponents that it would 
ra,se our insurance cost $5,000,000 more 
in a single year. Therefore, it is pro- 
per to give the comparisons of the aver- 
age cost in 1915, with the average cov- 
erage cost in 1914, the year before the 
law went into effect, and this compari- 
son shows a reduction of five cents per 
hundred, when compared gross to gross, 
and of six cents per hundred when 
compared net to net. But, a more inter- 
esting view of the situation, as refuting 
the charge that the anti-discrimination 
law would raise our insurance tax, is 
revealed in the fact that the stock fire 
insurance companies collected net pre- 
miums from the people of Michigan in 
1915, $640,449 more than they collected 


PROFIT SHARING 





I. P. Collins, of Olean, Analyzes Some 
Figures—Figures on 60% Loss 
Ratio 


I. P. Collins of Olean, N. Y., sends 
The American Agency “Bulletin” the 
following analysis of the profit sharing 
commission of 12% per cent. and 12% 
per cent. as presented to the insurance 
commissioners by the companies at 
St. Louis: 

Premiums $6,000 less reinsur- 


GROG TEGO Bis cccccccecs $5,000.00 
Reinsurance reserve last year 

less reinsurance 50%........ 2,500.00 
Losses last year not paid..... 800.00 

DD .b65kRvkwebandnwan Sse a $8,300.00 
Commissions on $6,000 

| ree $750.00 
Contingent commission 

Se ES secew nouns 100.00 
Taxes, fire tax, license, 

xe ke sulee ns seen 130.00 
a) reer 60.00 
Supplies from Home 

ee ee 30.00 
Stamping Office and 

Inspector .......... 75.00 
Home Office supervi- 

sion and _ Special 

EE nw sapannesee 75.00 
Losses last year, paid 

this year, less re- 

SMBUPFANCO 2.22. ccc 800.00 


Losses this year, paid, 

less reinsurance Inc. 

SS 2,200.00 
Losses this year unpaid 


less reinsurance .... 800.00 
Reserve less. reinsur- 

ance, 50% of pre- 

re 2,500.00 

| Ne errr $7,520.00 
Profits on Agency.... $780.00 
Contingent commission 

on profits—12%% 97.50 
Commission, 12%% on 

original $6,000 ...... 750.00 
Total commission of 

ae ee $847.50 


Average % of commis- 

sion for agency..... % 

The above is all figured on a 60 per- 
cent. loss ratio for each of two years. 

For a loss ratio of 50 per cent. the 
average commission would be 15 1-6 for 
each of two years. 

If there are no losses for two years 
the average commission would be 
19 2-3 per cent. 





TRANSFER H. B. JENNINGS 

H. B. Jennings, special agent of the 
Insurance Company of North America 
for the Philadelphia suburban territory, 
has been transferred to the eastern 
Pennsylvania field, with headauarters 
at Harrisburg, succeeding F. E. Ben- 
jamin, who, as previously announced, 
is now special agent for the Company 
in New Jersey. John Forrestel, for 
many years with the Philadelnhia Sub- 
urban Underwriters’ Association, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Jennings in the Philadelphia 
suburban territory, with headquarters 
at the home office. 





GELSHENNEN RESIGNS 
E. W. Gelshennen has resigned as 
assistant superintendent of the schedule 
rating department of the Royal Iné 
demnity. 





in 1914, but that this increase of cost 
bought $106.276,474 more of insurance. 
In view of these facts, the fears of the 
opponents of the anti-discrimination 
law that it would increase the cost of 
insurance by $5,000,000 are dissipated 
irto thin air.” 


THE “TINGE” IN CONTINGENT 





Views of Charles F. Hildreth, Former 
President Agents’ Association, on 
Commission Question 





Charles F. Hildreth, former president 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, has some novel views of 
the contingent commission question. 
He recently said: 

“The adoption of a contingent sys- 
tem will lead to the most erratic of 
results as regards agents’ income. 

“I have treated all the companies in 
each agency as a unit as a matter of 
convenience, and, in fact, it has come 
to be quite the fashion to advocate a 
system of contingent commissions based 
on this idea—the individual company 
experience in an agency to be merged 
in the experience of all the companies 
in the agency as a whole. 

“The application of this theory leads 
to results no less than fantastic. It is 
manifestly unjust to the agent in that 
it makes him a co-insurer with every 
company in his agency to the extent of 
10 per cent. (assuming that his conting- 
ent commission is on the 10 per cent. 
basis), of every loss that every company 
in the agency may incur, until his en- 
tire contingent commission is con- 
sumed. 

“This makes the agent more than a 
sharer of the profits—it makes him a 
payer of 10 per cent. of the losses until 
his possible contingent commission is 
exhausted. 

“Having spoken earlier in this paper 
of the agent as a gambler under the 
contingent commission system, it seems 
proper to me to add that I understand 
it to be a characteristic of gamblers to 
hedge in their gambling, against exces- 
sive losses. In this connection my mina 
harkens back to a post card received 
some months ago from a Chicago in- 
surance man, offering to underwrite my 
contingent commissions. As a matter of 
fact, I had no contingent commissions 
and so the matter passed from my mind 
until quite recently. It now appears 
to me as a pretty attractive scheme for 
the agent who is working on a con- 
tingent commission basis, and that it 
is not impracticable underwriting. 

“Let’s assume an agency in a town of 
ten thousand inhabitants with a $10,000 
premium income, working on a 15 per 
cent. flat and a 10 per cent. contingent 
basis. Assume, further, that the flat 
commission, the supervising expense, 
taxes, internal revenue tax, and other 


impositions (I use the word ‘imposi- 
tions’ advisedly), amount to 30 per 
cent., and that the small every-day 


losses consume another 20 per cent. of 
the premium income, then, barring the 
losses of some magnitude, there woula 
be an agency profit of 50 per cent., on 
which the contingent commission would 
be $500.00. Let us multiply this agency 
by a thousand, and, out of that thou- 
sand, the losses of a tremendous per- 
centage, possibly 90 per cent., will, 
within each year, be confined to the 
20 per cent. allowance, and, the insurer 
taking that thousand risks, with thou- 
sands of others, can write them at a 
very low rate and make money in the 
operation, this being more particularly 
true in case the contract is based on 
individual company experience rather 
than the collective experience of all the 
companies in the agency. But, when 
this is done, almost the entire morar 
effect of the contingent commission 
method would be thrown into the dis- 
card. For myself, my mind is fairly 
well made up that if we have contin- 
rent commissions I shall be looking for 
the man who sent out this post card.” 





2 LIBERTY STREET 





SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 
GENERAL AGENTS 
REPRESENTING 
DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CoO. 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
Phone: John a312 


NEW YORE, 8. Y. 








1853 Sixty-Third Year 


FARMERS’ 
Fire Insurance 
Company 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


1916 


Assets (Dec. 31, 
RRR $1,099,331.19 
Net Surplus (Dec. 
Sk, BROEP sere. 496,079.49 


W. H. MILLER, President 
A. S. McCONKEY, Sec. and Treas. 








The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER 1500 PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


AGENCIES 

5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 
1216 Lytton Building, ; icago, Ill. 
335 Wabash Building, Pittsbur Pa. 
91s Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
joa, Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph 


Northern Electric Company. Limited, 
ontreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd, 
ohannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
anal Zone, Panama 
F. P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 








‘““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The .Northern Assurance Go. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1854 
Losses Paid - - $102,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. - $36,000,000 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH; 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT; 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT; 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 














BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 
Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch 
January 1, 1916 


AOOOS covciscccevsceccosecsccese $1,939,785.69 
Surplus in United States..... 621 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1915, 

inclusive ..caccoscccsceccccccce 23,984,892. 36 


W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr, 
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Firemen’s Home Has 


$400,000 Surplus 


INVESTIGATE HUGE TAX LEVY 





Companies Pay Half a Million a Year 
—Believe Payments Far Exceed 
Benevolent Needs 





What are the present needs of the 
benefit funds for members or depend- 
ants of the old volunteer fire depart- 
ment of Greater New York? Should 
not these needs be rapidly decreasing 
through the death of the volunteer fire- 
men and should they not gradually be 
eliminated? 

The facts that will answer these 
questions are the objective of an in- 
vestigation started by the Merchants 
Association of New York and now in 
the hands of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts. Under State and municipal 
laws foreign fire insurance companies 
doing business in this State must pay 
annually 2 per cent. of their premium 
receipts toward various firemen’s relief 
benefits. As the insurable values in- 
crease and the amount of the premiums 
mount with the volume of business 
transacted, the participation of the fire- 
men’s relief becomes greater every 
year. 


Home Has $400,000 Surplus 


The chief inconsistencies in the ap- 
plication of these requirements have 
to do with the increased payments to 
the old volunteer firemen’s associa- 
tions, which are numerous, and the 
large participation of the Volunteer 
Firemen’s Home at Hudson, N. Y. This 
home by the provisions of the statute, 
gets 10 per cent. of the total tax col- 
lected from the companies and the pro- 
vision is so generous that it is under- 
stood that the home now has a surplus 
of over $400,000, for which it has no 
apparent use. 

The total premium income subject 
to the tax amounts to about $29,000,000 
annually. This makes an annual assess- 
ment on these companies of approxi- 
mately $580,000. Under the prevailing 
plan of distribution in New York, after 
the 10 per cent. is paid to the Fire- 
men’s Home, 45 per cent. is given to 
the Fire Department Relief Fund and 
45 per cent. to the trustees of the Ex- 
empt Firemen’s Benevolent associa- 
tions of the five boroughs. Because of 
the method of collecting and disbursing 
this fund it is impossible, apparently, 
to get exact figures. In New York City 
alone the amount distributed last year 
was about $300,000. 

The point that is raised by the Mer- 
chants Association is that these pay- 
ments bear no relation to the needs of 
the various benevolent bodies which 
receive them. The volunteer fireman 
of the city will soon be a memory only. 
The fireman now in active service is 
in many States provided for by com- 
pensation insurance and the small 
community where volunteer fire depart- 
ments are still in existence do not 
present the hazards of work that en- 
titled the old time volunteer in the 
large city. All of the old volunteer 
departments of even small cities have 
been replaced by paid departments and 
still further reduces the need for the 
benefit funds. The law under which the 
tax is collected was enacted in 1837. 


Fewer Beneficiaries; Greater Tax 


“It can certainly be assumed,” said 
a company manager, “that the old vol- 
unteer firemen are dying off rapidly, 
and there are comparatively few active 
volunteers to succeed them. So it 
would seem that, in time, the need for 
pensioning volunteer firemen would 
cease. Yet, under the present law, the 
tax will keep on increasing in volume.” 


The matter of the tax recently came 
before the Insurance Committee of the 
Merchants’ Association, and was re- 
ferred by the committee to the Associa- 
tion’s Bureau of Research, which ob- 
tained the promise of investigation 
from the Commissioner of Accounts. 


OFFICERS AT OUTING 

The Orient Fire and the Scottish 
Union & National held a picnic at 
Lake Compounce a few days ago. It 
proved to be the most successful out- 
ing either office has ever had, despite 
the weather. All the officers of the 
Scottish Union & National were pres- 
ent and nearly all officers of the Orient. 

Three special cars left from in front 
of the Orient office at 8:15 o’clock and 
arived at Lake Compounce about 10:30 
o’clock. The athletic events were 
started almost immediately after ar- 
rival. 





WHERE FORD MAKES GOOD 

Henry Ford’s much-discussed peace 
propaganda obscures the results of his 
economic experiments, which are prob- 
ably more important and certainly bet- 
ter thought out. The latest report 
shows that since he established his 
liberal wage scale his workmen have 
increased their savings deposits by $5,- 
000,000, their life insurance by $12,- 
000,000 and their equity in purchased 
homes by $18,000,000. 





USED THE BANKERS’ LETTERS 

According to reports from field men, 
agents have made good use of the let- 
ters from bankers in all parts of the 
country, endorsing life insurance, which 
were published in The Hastern Under- 
writer April 7 and in subsequent issues. 





F. M. HENDRICKS INJURED 
Francis M. Hendricks, former New 
York State superintendent of insurance, 
was injured in an automobile accident 
in Syracuse on Wednesday. His condi- 
tion is serious. 





WILL WRITE MARINE 
The Salamanda Assurance Company, 
which has had a foothold in London 
for the last twenty years, has decided 
to transact marine business in London. 





Drury, Lepert & Langley is the new 
firm name of Drury & Lepert, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. The new member, Frank 
T. Langley, formerly represented the 
John Hancock Mutual Life at Schen- 
ectady. 











Hollister Thought of It First 


L. T. Hollister, the broker, who 
makes a special feature of automobile 
insurance, is given the credit—or 
b!ame—for some of the new conditions 
ia the automobile insurance business 
alcng Automobile Row, which are dis- 
cussed at length elsewhere in this is- 
sue of The Eastern Underwriter. When 
the fire and liability lines on this class 
were scattered and hard to land, Hol- 
lizter, they say, hit upon the scheme 
of getting the automobile people them- 
selves to work for him. The automo- 
bile insurance department of the C. T. 
Silver Motor Co., with every salesman 
on the floor a broker, licensed by the 
New York Insurance Department, was, 
it was further said, his especial crea- 
tion. All of the Silver Motor Co.’s 
avto business is placed through Hol- 
lister. Instead of having to “dig” for 
an occasional risk, the business is writ- 
ten in volume with all the data sup- 
plied. Of course, the first commission 
is shared with the fellow broker, the 
Silver Co., but the renewal is apt to be 
all cream. 

s s s 
Moral of the Quick Binder 

Apropos of automobile risks, an odd 
incident served to clinch the business 
in this line of the big Studebaker Co. 
for H. R. Sommer, of Brooklyn. One 
Seturday afternoon at 2 o’clock a car 
was sold at the Studebaker sales room 
and it was covered over the telephone 
through the Sommer Agency. At 4 
o'clock the owner ran his new car out 
into the street and collided with a 
truck, completely disabling it. At 6 
o'clock an adjuster passed on the dam- 
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SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 





VULCAN INSURANCE CO. 


89 Fulton Street, New York 


Fire—Automobile—-Sprinkler Leakage 
Statement, December 31, 1915 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


N. Y. City Gold Bonds, Market Value................... $250,390.00 
Railroad Gold Bonds, Market Value.................... 


Sey Serer e errr $200,000.00 


ee 
ee 


re 


pias iain enw bcalap hie Ww 9 esi $275,698.33 
NET LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION.......... 


ISIDOR KAHN, President 
CHARLES E. FALK, Vice-Pres. 


Responsible agents wanted in the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 
sprinklered risks and high-grade mercantile and special hazards. 


Especially low rates for Automobile and Sprinkler Leakage Insurance. 


26,700.00 

2,399.57 
26,354.24 
50,184.16 


$356,027.97 


63,333.38 
13,598.07 

3,398.19 
75,698.33 


$356,027.97 
257,546.07 


I. KOENIGSBERGER, Sec. 


Correspondents desired for 














age and the satisfaction of having the 
quick binder on the risk will probably 
Icng be remembered in the Studebaker 
office. 

4 * + 


Mountain Climber 

Major Howard A. Giddings, the 
superintendent of agencies, liability 
department of the Travelers, has an 
unusually wide acquaintance among 
casualty agents. He is an impressive 
talker and a good inspirer of en- 
thusiasm. His pet hobbies are climbing 
mountains on snow shoes and photog- 
raphy, both of which he combines, tak- 
ing his trusty camera with him when he 
climbs Mt. Washington and _ other 
heights which look down upon every- 
thing but aeroplanes. 

* Ba ak 


Bliss Line Re-Written 

The E. W. Bliss Brooklyn war muni- 
tion liability risk was written by the 
Gauvin Agency, Inc., this week. The 
premium on this business is about 
$90,000. The Aetna wrote the policy 
last year but refused to renew at the 
prevailing rate. 





The Life and Casualty Co. of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., reports a gain of $50,000 
in premium income since January 1, 
over the same period last year. The 
Charleston, S. C., district leads the 
Ccmpany’s producers. N. A. Hunter is 
superintendent there. 





GUARDIAN BOND RULES 

The rules of the Fidelity & Deposit 
in the execution of guardian bonds are: 

1. The applicant must be a man of 
integrity and good business judgment. 

2. He must make his investments as 
provided by law. 

3. He must make his reports to the 
Court as required by law. 

4. If joint control has been waived 
he must give to a representative of the 
Company the privilege of inspecting 
the securities once or twice a year. 





LICENSE FEE SUGGESTION 

Probably the next Kansas Legisla- 
ture will be asked to provide that the 
fees paid into the State treasury by 
life insurance companies be turned to 
the State Board of Health for public 
health work. Most of the life insur- 
ance companies of Kansas endorse the 
proposition, and the president of the 
Southern States Life Insurance Com- 
pany has written a letter to Dr. S. J. 
Crumbine, secretary of the _ board, 
strongly advocating the plan. 

Life insurance companies of Kansas 
do not have to pay a fee to the State, 
but all foreign life insurance companies 
doing business in the State have to 
pay from 2 to 2% per cent. of their 
gross premium receipts into the State 
treasury. These fees amount to about 
$160,000 a year, or four times the 
amount now appropriated for the use 
of the board of health. For results 
obtained, Federal statistics show that 
the Kansas Board of Health is one of 
the most niggardly supported in the 
United States. All kinds of insurance 
companies pay now about $425,000 a 
year in fees, based on a percentage of 
business written, into the general rev- 
enue fund of the State. 





The circulation of money in the 
United States has increased greatly 
over last year according to the latest 
United States Treasury statistics, 
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QUICK MOVE STOPPED RAIDS 


ON COMPENSATION BUSINESS 








July 1 Rate Increase Was Fulcrum for 
Lifting Lines—How Situation 
Was Met 





The threatened wholesale raiding of 
business because of the increased rates 
on workmen’s compensation risks to 
take effect July 1, has been effectively 
checked by the prompt action of the 
Compensation Inspection Rating Board. 
When knowledge of the increases 
reached the brokers there was every 
indication that large lines of the busi- 
ness expiring after July 1 would be 
cancelled and rewritten before the in- 
creased rates went into effect. 

The Rating Board secured the de- 
sired results by heroic means. The 
classification and rating committee 
met and adopted a resolution requiring 
that each (workmen’s compensation 
policy issued to become effective be- 
tween June 10 and 30, should carry an 
endorsement providing that the rate 
applicable to payroll earned after June 
30 should be the rate prescribed by tthe 
revised manual. The incentive for 
switching business was removed and 
the threatened trouble prevented. 

Complaints jwere made previously to 
the Insurance Department, and Super- 
intendent Phillips issued a letter to the 
companies and rating bodies warning 
them against cancellations intending to 
circumvent the increased rates. The 
action of the Compensation Inspection 
and Rating Board does not affect poli- 
cies issued after July 1. Its action, 
however, first received the approval of 
the Insurance Department. 


Must Not Disturb Policies 


Superintendent Phillips has taken a 
definite position against cancelation of 
existing cancelation policies in order 
to re-write the risks for a full policy 
term at the present manual rates. He 
says: 

“The obvious intent of this practice 
is to defeat the application of the new 
manual rates which have been ap- 
proved by this department to become 
effective at midnight June 30th, in re- 
spect of those risks upon which the 
rate will be subject to increase by rea- 
son of the amended manual. It should 
be pointed out that where increases 
in rate have been found necessary, such 
increases have been carried into the 
new manual in order to maintain the 
general adequacy of the premium vol- 
ume. In many classifications, on the 
other hand, there has been a substan- 
tial reduction, so that unless the new 
manual rates are strictly applied to 
policies which by their terms expire 
on or subsequent to midnight June 30th, 
and without resort to subterfuge seek- 
ing to defeat the application of such 
increased rates, the situation will be 
that rates now in force and known to 
be inadequate, will be carried over to 
a new policy term in contravention of 
the intent of the approval given by 
the Superintendent of Insurance to the 
new rates. 

“You are therefore instructed to im- 
mediately notify your agents and other 
field representatives that existing poli- 
cies must not be disturbed prior to 
their expiration dates and that such 
policies must be renewed at the rates 
effective on their respective renewal 
dates.” 





TO BE IN NEW YORK OFFICE 


Cc. F. Nicolini, assistant liability un- 
derwriter at the home office of the 
Massachusetts Bonding, will be in the 
New York branch office of the Com- 
pany for the coming week or ten days 
assisting in the underwriting. 


Casualty and Surety News 











HARTFORD MEN ADVANCED 





E. V. Sommers Made Superintendent 
of Liability—W. J. Witschen 
Ass’t Superintendent 





E. V. Sommers, assistant superin- 
tendent of the liability department in 
the New York office of the Hartford 
Accident, has been appointed superin- 
tendent succeeding J. Kavanaugh. Mr. 
Sommers has been with the company 
since its organization. 

W. J. Witschen succeeds Mr. Som- 
mers as assistant superintendent of the 
liability department. Mr. Witschen 
was formerly manager of the liability 
department in the Metropclitan office 
of the Globe and previously was with 
the Fidelity & Deposit. 


ADDITIONAL INTEREST PROBLEM 








Feature of Automobile Liability Has 
Caused Much Trouble and Loss 
of Business 





With the prospects of the elimination 
of the $25 deductible clause in automo- 
bil? liability policies, brokers and agents 
are in a fair way to be relieved of one 
of the greatest sources of trouble and 
loss of business in connection with au- 
tomobile lines. Next in importance is 
the need for a clearer handling of the 
additional interest feature. 

Commenting on this subject, Manager 
J. H. Shale of the Commercial Casualty, 
says in the Company’s paper “Candor”: 

“The average policyholder believes 
that it is the car that is insured and 
that the company must protect any per- 
sen, particularly should they be a mem- 
ber of his family, who may happen to 
be operating the car at the time of an 
accident. Just a few words from his 
broker would enlighten him as to the 
fact that the policy covers only the 
legal liability of the party to whom it 
is issued, and that, should he desire 
coverage for others than himself, it 
cculd be secured by adding their names 
t. the policy and the payment of a 
small additional premium.” 


WAR RISK PROPOSITION 

A plea for national legislation which 
would insure for the benefit of their 
families the lives of men called to war 
was made at the closing session Satur- 
day of the thirteenth annual encamp- 
ment of the Department of New Jersey, 
United Spanish War Veterans. The 
address was made by William Jones of 
New York, national chief of staff of 
the veterans. 


INTRODUCING “CANDOR.” 

The Commercial Casualty Co. of New- 
ark, N. J., has just issued the first num- 
ber of its new Company paper “Can- 
dor.” It is presented as “An open forum 
for the free expression of ‘commercial’ 
ideas” and its tone and articles justify 
the name. There are greetings from 
President C. W. Feigenspan and Harry 
C. Mitchell, vice-president and general 
manager, and much other informing 
and helpful matter. Success to “Can- 
dor”! 
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CATASTROPHE HAZARD 





Views of Frank N. Fitch, Auditor of 
Hartford Steam Boiler, on Some 
Dangerous Features 





Should a calamity occur under a mod- 
ern blanket policy with its very large 
insurance coverage applicable to a sin- 
gle accident, the loss ratio might easily 
exceed all previous experience, said 
Frank M. Fitch, auditor of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Co., in discussing catas- 
trophe hazards at the meeting of the 
Casualty Actuarial and Statistical So- 
ciety last week. 

A boiler plant is latent with possibili- 
ties of a calamity. The direction of 
the explosion and the human lives in 
the path of the ruptured boiler may 
mean more in the measure of the ca- 
lamity than the value of the property 
on which the boiler is located. Explod- 
ed boilers have traveled half a mile and 
more, and several hundred feet is no 
unusual occurrence. 

From the very nature of things it is 
impossible to gauge either the time or 
financial results of the catastrophe 
hezard. As well might one presume 
to gauge the recurrence and probable 
results of an earthquake by the times 
ard results of similar disasters in the 
past. Surely the wisest course is to 
provide the best possible inspection 
service as a safeguard against it. 





PAY JITNEY LOSS 


The Travelers has just paid $11,000 
tc the estate of Samuel A. Rockwell, 
who was killed on May 20 when the 
jitney running between Hartford and 
Willimantic struck a street car on Main 
street in Willimantic. This case raised 
the question of whether a jitney is a 
public conveyance under the double in- 
demnity clause of accident policies 
The first case of this sort arose in Los 
Angeles, California, and was decided 
ty D. N. Case, chief adjuster of the 
Travelers, in favor of the beneficiary. 





The Brooklyn office of the Commer- 
cial Casualty of Newark, N. J., has 
moved into new quarters at 147 Remsen 
street. L. W. Reinhard is manager. 





NEW YORK METROPOLITAN DEPT. 
100 William Street 





General Arrident 


Fire and Lite 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Perth, Scotland 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
General Building, 4th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Accident—Health—Liability—Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile — Elevator—Teams—Burglary—Etc. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
18 Post Office Square, Boston 








ANOTHER ORGANIZATION 


Industrial, Accident and Health Asso- 
ciations and Conferences to Be 
Born in Toledo 





Industrial Accident and Health As- 
sociations and Conferences of the var- 
ous States have decided to hold a 
meeting at the Secor Hotel, Toledo, 
Ohio, June 19th, for the purpose of 
organizing a National Industrial Acci- 
dent and Health organization. Each 
State and territorial division associa- 
tion will be represented with at least 
two delegates. The object of the Na- 
tional Association is for the uplifting 
and betterment of the Industrial Acci- 
dent and Health business and conditions 
as a whole as well as having the united 
strength to combat adverse legislation 
such as the proposed Health Bill which 
is being introduced at the present time. 

Invitations to participate in the meet- 
ing have been extended to the Cleve- 
land Casualty Conference, the Louis- 
ville Casualty Conference, the Toledo 
Casualty Conference, the Michigan 
Casualty Salesman Association, the 
Maines Health and Accident Under- 
writers’ Conference, the Managers’ 
Monthly Accident and Health Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh, the Columbus Casu- 
alty Conference of Greater Kansas, and 
the St. Louis Industrial Health and 
Accident Managers’ Association. 





FRANKFORT’S NEW POLICY 

The Frankfort General’s new income 
Protection Policy is being pushed by 
many agents. It pays total disability 
of $25 up to 100 weeks; partial dis- 
ability of $12.50 up to twenty weeks: 
hospital indemnities, $50 up-to fifteen 
weeks. It costs, class 1 and 2, ages 
18 to 49, $40; class 2, $47.50; class 3, 
$53.75; ages 50 to 59, $50, $57.50, $72.50. 





CEASED TO DO BUSINESS 

The Insurance Almanac, issued by 
The Weekly Underwriter Co., gives the 
following list of casualty companies 
which ceased to do business during a 
twelve months’ period, ending April 1, 
1936: 

Ben Hur Casualty, reinsured by 
Hoosier Casualty. Casualty and Surety 
Co. of Memphis, sold to Republic Casu- 
alty of Cleveland. Columbia Casualty, 
of Pontiac, Mich. Commonwealth Bond- 
ing, went into receivership. Dakota 
Casualty, Sioux Falls. Casualty busi- 
ness of Florida Fire & Casualty, re 
insured in United Casualty & Surety. 
Receivership for Illinois Coal Opera- 
tors’ Mutual. International Liberty 
Union reinsured by North American 
Accident. Motorists’ Mutual Protective 
Association, Wichita. Prairie State 
Business Men’s Accident Association, 
Peoria. Royal Casualty, receivership. 
Security Casualty, Indianapolis, retired 
Union Liability, Chicago, liquidated. 
National Fidelity & Casualty, Omaha, 
in hands of Nebraska Insurance Depart- 
ment. Columbia Plate Glass, reinsured 
by New York Plate Glass. 
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WAIVERS BY AGENT BINDING 


DATING BACK ALSO HELD VALID 





Indiana Decision Breaks Down Pro- 
tective Provisions of Accident Con- 
tract—Points Involved 





In spite of the provisions of accident 
policies that unless the premium is pa-d 
when due and as designated and that 
the agent has no authority to change 
the policy or waive any of its condi- 
tions, the Appellate Court of Indiana 
has decided against a company where 
a premium payment was offered after 
the expiration of the policy and after 
the insured had suffered injury. In 
rendering this decision the Appellate 
Division reversed the lower court. The 
basis of the decision was a verbal un- 
derstanding between the agent and the 
assured that premiums might be paid 
before the tenth of month although due 
on the first, and it establishes the fol- 
loving points, both contrary to the 
poiicy provisions: 


Waiving Conditions and Dating Back 
Are Binding 
An agent may waive the policy con- 
ditions as to due date of the premium 
payments where a course of dealing 
continues for a period of time. 


Dating back premium receipts bind 
the company even though injury occurs 
before the actual payment of premium. 


This was a monthly accident policy, 
issued July 6, 1910, by the National 
Casualty Co. After payment of the first 
premium the insured had a verbal un- 
derstanding with the agent that he 
might pay premiums in any month be- 
tween the first and the tenth. He 
always paid before the tenth until July 
8, 1912. He was injured July 7, 1912; 
paid the premium July 8, and notified 
the company July 9. 

The renewal receipts were uniform 
and declared void unless payment was 
made according to the notice. The 
policy was renewed as of noon July 
1, 1912, standard time. The company 
declined payment on the ground that 
injury occurred before aciual payment 
of the premium, and at a time when 
no contract existed. The testimony as 
to the custom of payments after the 
first and before the tenth of each 
month, was not disputed. The lower 
court, upon the conclusion of the evi- 
dence, directed a verdict for the com- 
pany. 

Argument of the Case 


The First Division of the Appellate 
Court of Indiana, in reviewing the judg- 
ment, and ordering a new trial, say in 
part: 

‘Does this evidence conclusively show that 
appellant prior to his injury forfeited his right 
to insurance under his policy? 
tion appellant has in his favor the fact that 
forfeitures are not favored in the law. In- 
deed, as a general rule results flowing there- 
from are regarded as so odious that a for- 
feiture will not be enforced “only where there 
is the clearest evidence that such was the in- 
tention of the parties,” and to avoid such 
odious result the courts “are not slow in seiz- 
ing hold of such circumstances as may have 
been acted upon in good faith, and which in- 
dicate an agreement on the part of the com- 
pany or an election to waive strict compliance 
with the conditions and stipulations of the 
policy.” 

It is well settled that where one party has 
by his representations or conduct induced the 
other party to a transaction to give him an 
advantage which it would be against equity 
and good conscience for him to assert, he will 


Upon this ques-. 


THREE STATE FUNDS 





W. S. Diggs Comments on Ohio, West 
Virginia and Washington Conditions 
in Speech 





“Originally it was the State Fund idea 
that was proposed, which would abolish 
the efficient casualty companies and re- 
place their experienced agents and 
skilled actuaries, inspectors and under- 
writers with an untrained army of polit- 
ical appointees. In several States, in- 
cluding Ohio, West Virginia and Wash- 
ington, monopolistic States insurance 
soon became a fact,” said W. S. Diggs in 
Philadelphia recently. “Both the West 
Virginia and Oregon State Funds have 
shown impairment on two different oc- 
casions, whereas the surplus of the 
wideiy exploited Ohio Fund has been 
reduced, according to their own figures, 
frob $433,126.30, on November 165, 
1914, to ($26,693.35 a year later,” he said. 
Continuing Diggs declared that no 
insurance company would be _per- 
mitted to do business for a single day 
under the conditions involved in the 
operation of funds in the three States 
mentioned, yet State insurance advo- 
cates not only desire to have a monop- 
olistic State Fund in Pennsylvania and 
other important commonwealths, but it 
is proposed to take over accident and 
health business, and as a still further 
step toward paternalism, social insur- 
ance is now being advocated. 

“This would result in a_ serious 
menace to all lines of insurance ex- 
cepting fire, which is being bombarded 
from another angle. In the health and 
accident lines the plan has for its pur- 
pose the destruction of the present in- 
dustrial business and will deal a serious 
blow to the great Industrial Life busi- 
ness, as well as health and accident 
lines.” 





WORLD CASUALTY CHANGES. 


The World Casualty Co. of Chicago 
w:ll change its name to the World Life 
& Accident Insurance Company and in- 
creese its capital from $100,000 to 
$200,000. Its surplus exceeds $64,000. 
The World has heretofore operated in a 
restricted territory, but has made ap- 
plication for admission to twenty ad- 
ditional States. The World Life & Ac- 
cident is controlled by the National 
Life, U. S. A., and will write such acci- 
dent and health lines as are not: written 
in these States by the National. 


BUTLER VISITS DENVER 


President Louis F. Butler, of the 
Travelers, and Treasurer Zacher are 
taking a three weeks’ trip during which 
they will visit Denver, Chicago and 
other branch offices of the Company. 











not in a covrt of justice be permitted to avail 
himself of that advantage, and where an in- 
surance company, by its course of dealings with 
the insured and cthers known to the insured, 
has induced a belief that so much of the con- 
tract as vrovides for a forfeiture in a certain 
event, will not be insisted on, the company 
will net be allowed to set up such forfeiture 
as against one in whom their conduct has in- 
duced such belief. 

An insurancz company necessarily acts 
through its agents and a general rule of agency, 
expressed in many of the decided cases, 
charees the principal with any act or contract 
of the agent within the general scope of his 
apparent authority. 
~ (West v. National Casualty, 112 N.E., Rep. 
115). 





This Company issues contracts as follows: 





Fly Wheel Insurance. 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Office—92 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1915 


NE 2 eo dbs anaksedercadestedsdectiksvédesstoxtecssersernnin $12,726,400.64 
ERIE occ ciccncdcevccdcvosscsdceccesceoccossesscossooesooseoss 8,576,859.03 
ME. - cneaittadsnsing meedeepemcanscucetssescevecsesceceseeasees «++ 1,000,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities.............scecceececceceeecsceces 35149,541.61 
Losses paid to December 31, 1915....+-sssceeeeeeee ececcoeve + 52,159,863.76 


Health and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass In- 
. surance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal _ nd 
Damage), Automobile (Personal Injury, Property Damage and Collision), Physicians, Drug- 
gists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation—Steam Boiler Insurance; 


Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident,~ 


Injury and Property 


SURGEONS’ FEES 





Maximum Amounts Payable for Each 
$5 Yearly Indemnity on One 
Company’s Policy 





In the Frankfort General’s new In- 
come Protection Policy appears a 
schedule of operations, being the maxi- 
mum amounts payable for surgeons’ 
fees for each $5 of weekly indemnity. 

The charges are interesting as giving 
a sidelight on surgeons’ fees: 

Appendicitis—(see Laparotomy), $20; 
aneurism (tumor of artery)—ligation, 
$10; amputation of foot, hand or fore- 
arm, $5; leg, $10; arm below elbow, 
$10; thigh, $20; one or more entire 
fingers or toes, $2; abscess or boil— 
incision, $1; bone abscess—curetting, 
$2; bronchotomy, thyrotomy, laryngot- 
omy, laryngotracheotomy or tracheot- 
omy, $5; cancer—extirpation (removal), 


$10; carbuncle—incision, $1; caries 
(bone ulcer) curetting, $3; cataract— 
extirpation (removal), $5; cyst—inci- 


sion (lancing) and removal of, $2; dis- 
locations, reduction of shoulder, elbow, 
hip, knee or angle, $5; wrist or lower 
jaw, $3; thumb or fingers, $2; dropsy— 
(abdominal) tapping, $5; excision of 
shoulder, hip or knee joint, $20; elbow, 
wrist or ankle joint, $10; eye, ear, nose, 
throat, any cutting operation, $2; eye 
enucleation (removal), $15; felon—in- 
cision, $1; fractures, reduction of, nose, 
lower jaw, collar bone or shoulder 
blade, forearm (one or both bones), $5; 
breast bone, rib or ribs, fingers, coccyx, 
toes, $2; upper arm, $7; wrist or hand, 
bones of foot, $3; any of the bones of 
the pelvis or sacrum thigh, $15; knee 


cap or leg bones (one or both), $10; 
ganglion (cystic tumor of tendon 
sheath)—incision and curetting, $3; 
goitre—eutting operation for radical 
cure, $15; hematocele—incision (lanc- 
ing) or tapping for radical cure, $5; 
hernia (abdominal) any cutting opera- 
tion for the radical cure of the re- 
ducible, irreducible or  strangulated 
form, $15; hydrocele—tapping—incision 
or excision of sac, $5; intestinal ob- 
struction—(see laparotomy); kidney— 
fixation or removal, $20; laparotomy 
(opening of the abdominal cavity for 
an operation on any organ contained 
therein), $20; lithotomy (any cutting 
operation for removal of stone in blad- 
der), $15; liver—opening of gall blad- 
der for removal of stones, $10; mastoid- 
itis—operation for, $10; meningitis— 
trephining for drainage, $20; necrosis 
(death of bone)—sequestrotomy (re- 
moval of dead bone), $7; nerve—cut- 
ting operation for stretching or re- 
moval, $5; esophogotomy for stricture 
or other cause, $20; peritonitis (see 
laparotomy), $20; paracentesis—tap- 
ping of abdomen, bladder, $5; ear drum, 
$3; rectum, operation for hemorrhoids 
(external or internal) excision or liga- 
tion, prolapsed—operation for fistula in 
ano— incision, polypus—extirpation, $5; 
skull trephining for fracture or other 
cause, $20; synovitis (inflammation of 
the lining membrane of a joint)—inci- 
sion, $5; tetanus injection of anti-te- 
tanic serum into frontal lobe of brain, 
$20; tumors—extirpation from any part 
of the body, benign, $3; malignant, $10; 
varicocele—acupressure—ligation or ex- 
cision, $5; varicose veins—ligation or 
excision, $5; wounds of scalp or other 
parts—suturing, $1. 


APRIL OF THE MARYLAND CASUALTY CO. 














Contract 
Agent Location Amount 
BN saesrcnedhasien ey Bi TR is acccdsscccssccvncccsscte MAME: scncccendvccvssreceed $ 3,000 
MONGWEL occcccseses E. B. McConnell & Company.............. ae 6,000 
Judicial 
ng, Re ee Asthns Conndihy’ ....0ccvessoceicccsvstsssieg Sh PPRMONBCO - vince sccccsecce 340 
Renewal .......c00¢ iy ie SI cadadcnpeeed cnssecgbassnanna SINE set ligdd bam nine trade 
Ree i i PN TE Rik cincsccccsccccens Sees } $00 
Fidelity 
DP cccicevsacaneanil B. B. MaeComnell & Cp. cscccovcescccepececs New York 603 
OWE occ ccscncs Bie Fe PD csasedincdrpetevacsdanericenaisen Philadelphia 465 
Depository 
PT ic deganckanemacell Haskins Agency Company.......0s+saesscrBDQQtQOlt coccccccccccccccvecccces 500 
MOROMEL cccccccoces Harkness & Wirthwine...........cccccsees RAURUNNE  sasiesseccetiinwedins 375 
Public Official 
NOW ccceccevresccces Gaedke-Miller Agency ........seceeeseceees EOD. Sc isccsissssiocevess 237 
| ere rerts Alford & Bilaker Co....cccccccesicsccesyeeses CHICAGO sccedcss pRene snd sade 437 
Compensation 
BN Sc ssncdnrawnnodin Be. ls Re acnaresevssvécusesennes semen PORPOIIED. snwnccccsesecvecs 12,744 
Renewal ..........+ Ms Be, BORN B CRs cc ccvsnccsascepesceccnccs 3; . ares 3,941 
: ; Liability 
ee PO Te, My Bete BP CO. occ ccccesevesioscsseessees Birmingham 2,750 
POMOWE easvciccces Seepeesd GQ POG. cesciccccosacecess pariecnwlneel eee 3,845 
Automobile 
DE cnmesmnawe unin R. A. Rowan & Co ROD: ND Kobcscstccccvaeess 808 
Renewal 22.00.0000 ie Wo Saktccecekenconenenscesbnesasuavebe Se eee eee 1,050 
Boiler 
BOW ciciccccececees tte, Mackensic & THall...s.6.005.0cccsse SOTOD  ccccvccnsececsecesccncs 580 
MORGUE! onciccnesves Alford EG BilMker CO. sc cccscvcscsecsccccscces SY  utarapltvnesvassaceaee’ 1,377 
Fly Wheel 
re iT BR ais sn cn cctucvaadenewesrccsesons aed ee ney ae 106 
ee re American Trust Company............eeseees a a ae 1,319 
Leakage 
BN Xs canissins.asin cede Elbow, Jones & Furrey..........cessecscees Oklahoma City ..... Diwweakees 27 
Renewal ........... Windsor & Co.....ccccccccccccccccccccccccce Salt Lake City........cccccces on 
Water Damage 
ere a ee eee ree Philadelphia ..c.sccsecsicescws 500 
MOGNWEL 2 oc ccsceses Be is Ts vin veccesvcccantcensetsucnscesenee EE. sdevcdiaxapscanmades 747 
Burglary 
BE caccviecpeoqnaed Black, Rogers & Co.....ccccccccccsccesccece DO END iecscccspscoveces 324 
DWE. decvecccass = - Donaldgon........csceree givdcesvecees pg Me ee 213 
‘ Plate Glass : 
TO ee ree W. W. Flanegin & Ce... ccsccecsvcssscceess POOMONED Sb cissedepocessacenes 165 
MEGSWAl secscoccses Simpson, Campbell] & Co.........ceccccccee DEEL widindentananesacansanae 2u1 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $2,000,000 





Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
<> Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding«Insurance Company 





T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 
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Special Talks With Local Agents 











Last year the National Surety 


How not Co. authorized a certain sub- 
to do agency to execute fiduciary 
Things bonds and bonds upon at- 


tachment, garnishment, in- 
junction, etc., in the Courts of their 
State. A short time ago these repre- 
sentatives executed in the Company’s 
name a bond in the penalty of $3,500, 
which was reported as a trustee’s bond, 
but which was in reality a bond guar- 
anteeing the performance of a contract. 
The very remarkable condition of the 
bond was that the principal should re- 
ceive a certain sum of money pursuant 
to an order of the Court and clear 100 
acres or so of land, removing all stumps 
therefrom, build a number of houses 
and ‘put the land in cultivation at the 
rate of not less than a score of acres 
every year until nearly 100 acres were 
under cultivation. 

The Company has been under the 
necessity of repudiating the execution 
of this bond and it will now be neces- 
sary to spend a great deal of money to 
pay the expense of relief from an al- 
leged liability on account of the un- 
authorized act of these parties. Agents 
should read every condition of the 
bonds they sign. The case is one of 
the most remarkable that has passed 
over the desks of the underwriters in 
some. time. 

* a * 
There’s -just as 

Daily Contact much education re- 
Between Managers quired in building 

and Salesmen a salesman as 

, there is in build- 

ing a doctor, lawyer, engineer, or the 

aggressive follower of any other pro- 

fession—if, indeed, there be not more 

of the personal effort demanded for 

training the salesman, says the Ford 
“Times.” 

The salesman in his work faces 
about every phase of human nature. 
His work is of continuous variety— 
just one problem after another—and 
he must be built-up by real experience 
—through sure-enough selling. There- 
fore the necessity of having the sales- 
man built right up to the point where 
he will grow himself and be competent 
to build others. 

Sales managers must be building 
salesmen—they can’t do it by talking 
or scolding or patting on the back. 
They must teach them. 

Successful selling demands the daily 
personal touch between manager and 
salesmen to solve why the “prospects” 
of yesterday were not sold. 

The teacher must be able to teach 
from the lessons of personal experience 
in selling. He must know from fact 
that the counsel he gives to build a 
salesman is not of theory, or guessing, 
but carries the cold steel of positive 
knowledge. 

He must recognize the lack of ex- 
perience in the beginner and not over- 
look his ambition and self-confidence, 
but with that encouraging earnestness 
of friendship go into all the perplexities 
and problems which are confusing; 
take in all the details, be patient and 
make the beginner understand that his 
progress and success are all-important 
to the company. 

Self-confidence and self-reliance must 
be encouraged and the vital fact that 
within and of his own abilities will 
his personal success come. 

Building salesmen is not confined to 
laboring with beginners and “green 
ones.” The great majority of sales- 
men require continual coaching—and 
about the most important duty of the 
sales manager is this teaching of mod- 
ern selling, and wisely directing his 
forces through the daily personal touch 
with each man, singly—not in groups. 

The sales manager’s office should be 
a school room open every hour of the 
day, and with brains active enough to 
impart, fully, all the details of success- 
ful salesmanship. 

















It is always an advantage 

Getting to get the upper hand in 

the Upper dealing directly with your 

Hand prospect. Make your can- 

vass aggressive, forceful 

and dominating. This you can do with 

a large amount of information, facts. 

A successful representative of the Fed- 
eral Casualty Co. says: 


“Never be afraid to talk to any man, 
and I find it effective if you suggest to 
a man that he can be up and above 
his comrades in his employment (in 
which he works) by having at his com- 
mand a good bank account. Ask him 
squarely how much he carries in the 
bank for sickness and accident. Usually 
it isn’t much. 


“Then show him what can be accom- 
plished by laying 4, 5, 6, 8 or 10 cents 
a day away as a bank account with our 
Company, which has a better reserve 
fund than any local bank in the com- 
munity, and (before you go to him) be 
prepared with the standing of the local 
banks. Show him the difference be- 
tween putting $1.50 in the bank each 
month, and having $40.00 a month de- 
posited with us, that he can draw if 
needed, instead of withdrawing his 
paltry $1.50. 


“In this way you can make him see 
that he has a grand bank account to 
draw on in case of sickness or acci- 
dent. Strike the most vital spot in a 
man’s feelings. Ask him if he has a 
mother; who takes care of her, do not 
be afraid, no man will criticise you for 
asking about his mother. Show’ him 
that by putting these few cents away 
he is building a bank account to’ help 
his mother and it’ touches a tender spot, 


“When you talk to your prospect a 
few minutes try to find his vanity spot; 
build it wp for him, impress upon him 
how good and substantial it is to have 
money when you need it, then show 
him that the’ money saved and deposi- 
ted with us will clear him of all criti- 
cism and leave him free of debt if sick 
or hurt. Show him how people will 
remark that Bill certainly looked ahead 
and did not spend all his money fool- 
ishly. 


“The greatest suggestion I would 
offer any solicitor is talk to your pros- 
pect in earnest, the same as you would 
talk to your brother; make him feel 
that you have an interest in him; make 
him have confidence in you and your 
company.” 

* * cm 


When a person makes a pro- 


Keeps nounced success at anything, 
Seeing others immediately want to 
People learn the “secret” of their 

method. The idea prevails 


that by no usual or customary pro- 
cedure can one achieve great things. 
We are convinced of this because we 
have all tried and, finding the obstacles 
too great, gave up and looked around 
for the other fellow’s secret. 


There is a woman in Los Angeles 
who bas been in the life insurance 
business about a month. In two weeks’ 
time she wrote $50,000 in policies rang- 
ing from $2,000 to $5,000. She was 
asked for her secret and she answered 
simply enough that she kept on “just 
seeing people.” 


“Each morning I start out filled with 
enthusiasm for my cause,” she says. 
“IT keep seeing people. I know so posi- 
tively that I can give them what they 
want that I do not have much trouble 
in convincing them of that fact.. I 
seldom make a second call. I never 
waste time on a third. In fact, I have 
not seen many people, and generally 
strangers, but my confidence in the 
good of insurance for everybody gener- 
ally results in an application, whether 
they are already insured or not. I do 
not think I have as yet spent an entire 
hour in convincing a prospect.” 





A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


W. E. SMALL, President 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 








HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 


Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





* Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


F. J. WALTERS 
.Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 











HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitaii Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S.. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 











C. A. CRAIG, President 





W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


in ONE policy 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec, & Treas. 








The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World. 


SIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manage 


Employers’ Liability Buliding,; 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 





W. M. Ward; representa- 


Most tive of the Standard Acci- 
Effective dent at Washington, D. C., 
Argument in discussing what argu- 


ment he had found most 
effective in selling disability insurance, 
says: 

“Your time is the source of your in- 
come; to insure your income, you must 
insure your time; our disability policy 
does this. 

“This is the basic reason and the 
basic argument for all talk from agent 
to prospect. It is varied from time to 
time, and elaborations are often made, 
but it is the essence of the hardest 
argument that the prospect has to re- 
sist. Present this reason if you will, 
and make it hard for your prospect to 
say no to your accident or disability 





se 


proposition, and you ‘will write more 
business.” 





a * * 


When, the other day, 


“Learn an insurance man wrote 
and You Herbert Kaufman, the 
Will Earn” writer, for a large policy 


while riding on a rail- 
roed train, he was much impressed by 
the grasp the agent had on the subject 
of insurance and its many ramifica- 
ticns. When the business had been 
closed, Mr. Kaufman said, half compli- 
menting and half to himself, “Learn 
and you will earn!” 
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Good Service 
AND 


Guaranteed Cost Life Insurance 


are the Cornerstones of our Successful Company. 

Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies with guaranteed low 
cost are serviceable alike to policyholders and agents. 

Specimens of Life, Accident or Health policies furnished 


upon request. 


FOR AGENCIES ADDRESS 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Liability Accident 


Burglary Disability 


Surety Bonds Plate Glass 





Automobile Liability and Property Damage 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Industrial Insurance 


Casualty Company of Minerica 


Home Office: 68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 


NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 








Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
receives an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 
after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. It isa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 
best in life insurance. will do well to 
ny 3 investigate. 








THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


U. $. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,814,383.94 
Surplus, - - 4,841 ,887.19 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire,1904  1,05/,543.00 


“Tnsurance C0. 


CIMICED 











NATIONALUNION 


Fire Insurance Co 


\ ong an s wo 





INTEGRITY IN BUSINESS 





Greater even than Service—it embodies 
Good Faith—Dependability—Square Dealing. 

Implies respect for the rights of others, 
and insistence upon just due. 

Expects no tribute, and asks none. 

Gives assurance to the insured and pro- 
tection to agents, which makes for self respect. 

In the whole lexicon of words, there is 
none more potent in business than 

INTEGRITY 

one of the watch-words which governs NATIONAL 
UNION activity and makes this THE Company for 
YOU to represent. 














Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mer. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 





